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Crisis in the a 


Tuis is a critical week-end for the world; 
its future—perhaps whether it has a future 
—depends more on the Soviet leaders than 
on anyone else. Despite the apparent suc- 
cess of their diplomatic intervention in the 
Middle East, and despite their tactical gains 
with Arab and Asian opinion, they have 
manceuvred themselves into the worst crisis 
since the death of Stalin. Their threats to 
send “volunteers” to Egypt have evoked a 
stern warning from President Eisenhower. 
The policy of “friendly co-existence” is in 
ruins. Moscow has been told flatly by 
General Gruenther that the differences be- 
tween the U.S. and its European allies will 
not prevent America from replying to rockets 
with even more powerful weapons of destruc- 
tion; and it has discovered that there is no 
means of holding Hungary within the Soviet 
system short of total occupation. The Krem- 
lin, indeed, has been forced to strengthen 
Soviet army garrisons throughout eastern 
Europe as an insurance against the disin- 
tegration of the whole satellite bloc. 

No wonder there is bitter debate in the 
Kremlin, that the balance of power within 
the Politburo seems to shift from one day 
to the next, and that Soviet policy in the last 
two weeks has been a succession of expedi- 
ents. ‘The dominant group in the Kremlin, 
ruthless and fearful, has fallen back on the 
worst practices of the past, hoping to shore 


up the Soviet empire by a display of over- 
whelming force and to intimidate the West 
by a threat of a third world war. To this 
group the events of the last few months have 
proved that “de-Stalinisation” has been a 
disaster. But there are other men in the 
Communist hierarchy who see that the 
attempt to restore the absolute domination of 
Russia in the satellites will prove even more 
disastrous. The pressures that drove them 
to lighten the burden on the Soviet people 
are still at work. Pravda may repeat 
Suslov’s denunciation of a mythical “‘ white 
terror” in Hungary, but such charges sound 
unconvincing even in Russia after the revela- 
tions of the 20th Congress. Soviet citizens 
may not know the details, but they know that 
something has gone badly wrong in Hun- 
gary; and the ferment in Poland has so 
influenced opinion in western Russia that 
severe “disciplinary” measures have been 
taken. Reports are rife that Russians, as well 
as Hungarians, are being deported. 

For these reasons at least some of the men 
who began to undo Stalin’s work know that 
there is no road back. The collapse 
of Hungary was a defeat for them; they 
hoped to stop at Titoism, but Nagy’s repudi- 
ation of the Warsaw Pact swung the Russian 
army leaders back behind the Stalinists. No 
one in the Kremlin was willing to run the 
risks that the complete release of Hungary 


implied; and they saw repression as the only 
alternative. But the setback for the more 
liberal elements in the Kremlin may not be 
final defeat because the Kremlin’s dilemma 
is not yet solved. The solid resistance of 
Hungary to Communism raises fears about 
the ultimate results of any relaxation. On 
the other hand, three years of relaxation have 
made it immensely difficult to restore the 
structure and techniques of Stalinism. 

Gomulka’s visit to Moscow this week-end 
may reveal more of the struggle in the 
Kremlin. The Soviet leaders have yet to 
decide whether the Gomulka experiment is 
to continue, or whether it is to be crushed as 
Hungary has been crushed—with all the 
risks that this course involves. Indeed, if 
the decision is taken to tolerate Gomulka, 
something more positive has to be done. 
The Russians have to give Poland immediate 
assistance, starting with a million tons of 
grain to meet the food shortage, and going on 
to mend the damage done to the Polish 
economy by years of Soviet exploitation. It 
may be hard for Moscow to accept these 
terms, especially since the Polish government 
is continuing to democratise the regime. 
But it would be mad deliberately to repeat 
the ghastly story of Hungary. It would be 
mad if only because a likely result of 
trying to turm the clock back in Poland 
would be world war. 





Comments on the Week’s 


Gomulka Stands rirm 


On the eve of his departure for Moscow, 
Gomulka has shown that he has not been intimi- 
dated by the repression in Hungary. The govern- 
ment changes, announced on Tuesday, greatly 
strengthen the regime. Marshal Rokossovsky has 
been replaced as Minister of Defence by General 
Spychalski, a close and reliable friend of 
Gomulka: the exclusion of Russian officers from 
the Polish, army is proceeding rapidly. Other new 
Ministers are new men, uncompromised by the 
Stalinist period, who can be trusted efficiently to 
carry out che new policies, which include workers’ 
councils in the factories, educational reforms and 
the abolition of the special state security agency. 
Gomulka clearly intends to prevent his regime 
disintegrating into the chaos of Hungary by mak- 
ing concessions in time. But he is in a dilemma. 
Poland has been going through a controlled revo- 
lution, and the rising in Hungary has increased 
the popular ferment. And though the lesson of 
Hungary may teach the Poles some restraint, 
their revolution needs victories too, Gomulka has 
to give them enough to satisfy them, but not 
enough to provoke a fatal break with the 
Russians. That is why his visit to Moscow is 
crucial, He needs Soviet help to rescue the 
Polish economy, and especially food supplies. For 
months, the Russians have played cat-and-mouse 
with the Poles and they now have to decide what 
they will offer. Afterwards, perhaps, Gomulka 
can seek economic aid from the West. But he 
cannot turn to London or Washington without 
first making some sort of settlement with Moscow. 
His strong card in these negotiations is the unity 
of the Polish people, including the old opposition 
and the Catholic Church. No one in Warsaw 
denies that there is a deep ideological split with 
Moscow, but it is believed that the Russians will 
think wwice before starting a struggle that wili be 
more bitter and dangerous than the repression of 
an ill-organised resistance in Hungary. Our 
correspondent in Warsaw also reports that tele- 
grams and letters of support are being received 
from Russia by Polish writers denounced in a 
recent Pravda editorial. ‘There are stirrings of 
protest even in the Soviet Union. 


The President as Peacemaker ? 


Called on to translate good intentions into 
policy, President Eisenhower has had to play the 
pipe of peace by ear in this crisis. The first 
objective of the U.S. has been to induce France, 
Britain and Israel to withdraw from Egypt and 
accept the U.N. police force. In this the State 
Department, working closely with Mr. Ham- 
marskjoeld, seems to have been successful. But 
this success has merely reduced the risk of a 
general war in the Middle East, and the next 
problem facing the President is how to move 
towards a settlement of the Suez crisis that does 
, not amount to a victory for President Nasser-— 
who seems to be following Moscow’s “ guidance ” 
,<~and yet does not throw away every chance 
of conciliating the Arab world. Thirdly, while 
condemning, as he must, Israel’s aggressive action, 
he should support by all available means Ben- 
Gurion’s declared purpose to reach a peace with 
Egypt. Unless Nasser recognises Israel's right 
ro existence and agrees to the passage of her ships 
through the Canal, there can be no settlement 
in the Middle East. Again, the President has 
to' find means of patching up the gap that 
the Suez crisis has torn in the Atlantic 
alliance. This task is urgent, if the Soviet govern- 
ment is to be restrained from dangerous adven- 


tures both in the Middle East and in eastern 
Europe. Yet the President is anxious not to 
identify the U.S. too closely with Anglo-French 
policy until London and Paris have clearly aban- 
doned their Middle East adventure and conformed 
to U.N. decisions. Finally, while taking care that 
American disapproval of events in Hungary is 
made unmistakably clear to the Russians, and 
using diplomatic channels to tell Moscow exactly 
where Soviet action will invoke U.S. counter- 
action, the President is plainly unwilling to take 
a stand which may lead inexorably even if un- 
intentionally to the third world war. All these 
objectives are clear. But it is hard to translate 
them into policy, not least because it is the Presi- 
dent’s commendable intention that the policy 
shall be one based squarely on the U.N. 


Confusion in Suez 


As we go to press, the diplomatic and military 
situation in the Canal Zone is slowly improving. 
According to a British spokesman on Tuesday 
night, Anglo-French policy is now one of “ phased 
withdrawal.” Many of the Allied naval and air 
units have already left the Eastern Mediterranean. 
From a diplomatic point of view it is also clear 
that Eden is climbing down rapidly. He appears 
to have abandoned two of the “conditions ”— 
settlement of the Canal dispute and satisfaction 
as to the efficiency of the U.N. force—which he 
originally imposed on acceptance of the U.N. 
cease-fire resolution. He also refused, despite 
French pressure, to support the Israelis in their 
intention of remaining on the cease-fire lines; 
hence Ben-Gurion’s dramatic change of mind. 
British diplomacy is now concentrating on two 
objectives: (1) securing British participation in 
the de-blocking operations on the Canal; (2) re- 
pairing Anglo-American relations. Our chances of 
obtaining the first are slender; and they have not 
been increased by our premature and shameless 
demand for compensation for Egyptian “sabo- 
tage” of the Canal.. On the second, also, our re- 
quest for an immediate meeting of the Big Three 
has been turned down flatly and publicly by 
Washington; and State Department and Pentagon 
officials remain unimpressed by Britain’s discovery 
of a Communist “plot” in Cairo—advanced as an 
excuse for a resumption of Anglo-American co- 
operation. Their advice to Britain has been to 
get out of Port Said as quickly as possible and 
leave the rest to time and Russia. Egypt’s posi- 
tion is still unclear; but it is confidently believed 
that her alleged conditions on the stationing of 
a U.N. force on her territory have been removed 
in the private negotiations with the United 
Nations which are now taking place in Cairo. 
It seems unlikely that the Anglo-French forces 
will finally withdraw unless a section of the 
U.N, force is permitted to remain in the Canal 
Zone, pending the clearing of the Canal and the 
settlement of the dispute. Egypt would be wise 
to accept this. But equally so, she is entitled to 
demand that the bulk of the U.N. force should be 
moved into the Sinai peninsula to secure Israel’s 
compliance with the cease-fire resolution and the 
withdrawal behind the 1948 frontier. 


Neutral on Which Side ? 


Mr. Nehru said in Calcutta last week that 
having read Mr. Bulganin’s “ fairly long account ” 
of what happened in Hungary it appeared that 
this was “ civil conflict on a rather large scale.” 
Did Mr. Bulganin really convince the usually 
astute prime minister of India that Soviet policy 
in Hungary had not violated the “five prin- 
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ciples”; that, taking advantage of Soviet pre- 
parations to withdraw troops from Hungary, 
rebels had launched a reign of terror, murdered 
thousands of Hungarian Communists; and that 
Soviet action was in support of and at the request 
of the legitimate Hungarian government? Other 
Indian political leaders—even Indian Communists 
—were most unwilling to accept Mr. Bulganin 
at face value. The Socialist, Jayaprakash Narayan, 
in a welcome return to political life, decried 
India’s abstention from the U.N. resolution 
condemning Russian intervention in Hungary. 
Responsible Indian papers editorially condemned 
Soviet action, and supported their comments 
by eye-witness accounts. And while Mr. 
Nehru seemed to be almost justifying Soviet 
action, the Asian Socialists were meeting in 
Bombay. The chairman, U Ba Swe, Burma’s 
Prime Minister, told the opening session that 
Britain and France on the one hand and Soviet 
Russia on the other hand, “motivated by iden- 
tical objectives,” were “ jointly scuttling the U.N. 
which they had helped to build and to which 
the fear-ridden people of the world are now 
looking with hope and prayers.” On November 
3, the student body of Sopron sent a letter to 
Mr. Nehru: “It would greatly serve to develop 
our neutrality and independence if you would 
send your representative to Hungary as soon as 
possible. . . . Please, Mr. Nehru, use your influ- 
ence. If you would protest for us in Moscow 
and ask for the evacuation of Soviet troops from 
Hungary you could save life and help in the 
birth of a new peaceful and neutral country.” 


Cape Coloureds Excluded 


The object of the South African Nationalists in 
removing the Cape Coloured voters from the com- 
mon electoral poll is twofold. First, it is another 
instalment of apartheid, designed to separate at 
every point white and coloured; second, it is a 
further measure in the policy of ensuring 
Nationalist political domination for the foresee- 
able future. The Nationalist government has 
been forced to take a tortuous path over the past 
five years before achieving its objective. Every 
previous step taken since 1951 has been declared 
unconstitutional on appeal to the courts. The 
Nationalists have, in fact, been desperately seck- 
ing to circumvent the clear intention of the Act 
of Union within a cloak of legality. Eventually 
they succeeded. Last year the government first 
increased the numbers of the Appeal Court from 
6 to 11, and then proceeded to pass the Senate 
Act. It was through the use of this Act that 
they successfully evaded the law. Under the Act 
they not only increased the members of the Senate 
from 48 to 89, but changed the method of election, 
from proportional representation in each province, 
to a majority bloc vote. As they control three 
of the four provinces this enabled them to secure 
a large majority in the new Senate; in its turn, 
this enabled them to call another joint session of 
the two Houses and to secure a two-thirds 
majority to support the removal of the Cape 
Coloured voters. The judgment of the Appeal 
Court last week, supporting the legality of the 
government’s action by 10 votes to 1, has now 
closed the issue. Cape Coloureds will in future 
vote on a separate roll for four members of the 
Assembly and two members of the Cape Pro- 
vincial Council. This will strengthen the 
Nationalists in a number of Cape seats, and 
remove the right of Coloureds to sit with White 
members in the Provincial Council. It may 
result in the formation of a Non-European bloc 
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between the four members representing the 
Coloureds and the three representing Africans. 
But, if this small group were ever to hold the 
balance of power in Parliament, no doubt further 
legislation would be enacted to frustrate them 
Indeed, the Nationalists are already pledged 
eventually to remove all African representatives. 


Free Market in Houses 


The government has lost no time in fulfilling 
Mr. Duncan Sandys’ promise at Llandudno that 
it would make an early start with rent decontrol. 
Its Rent Bill, now published, frees about half the 
114 million dwellings in Great Britain at present 
affected by rent restriction. Of these, some 44 
million houses in owner-occupation will no 
longer be subject to rent control when let un- 
furnished. Houses which fall vacant at any time 
will also be freed—a return to the inter-war 
practice which caused so much bitterness. In 
addition some 800,000 dwellings now let at con- 
trolled rents will be brought outside the scope of 
the Rent Acts, for these will cease to apply to 
houses above a rateable value of £40 in London 
and Scotland and £30 elsewhere (compared with 
the present limits of £100, £90 and £75 respec- 
tively). The landlord will be able to give six 
months’ warning of rent increases or notice to 
quit. Tenants of dwellings at or below these 
values, who will temporarily escape the tender 
mercies of the free market, will have to pay 
higher rents, provided essential repairs are done. 
Since the new maximum rents in England and 
Wales will be equal to twice the 1956 gross value 
of a house where the landlord is responsible for 
repairs, and 14 times where he is not, rent 
increases will vary considerably. The Bill, more- 
over, gives the almost unprecedented power to 
the Minister to extend its scope by Order. If the 
new rent increases prove another “mouldy 
turnip ” for the landlord, decontrol can be rapidly 
extended to further categories of dwellings. By 
its arbitrary and spasmodic instalments of de- 
control, this Bill neither puts rents on a coherent 
basis nor ensures that they are linked to a con- 
structive policy of improvement and repair. 


Cat and Mouse 


Capital punishment is dying hard. Apart from 
the constitutional throes described on another 
page by Mr. Sydney Silverman, the government’s 
Homicide Bill might nourish it through some 
further struggles and even provide a few more 
hangings, though some of these would be as 
cruelly illogical as the worst. of legal systems 
could devise. It is a long step back towards the 
dark ages, for example, to punish — criminals 
according to the status of their victims, and it 
is almost as reactionary to distinguish between 
methods of killing. But what is to be said about 
hanging for “any murder done in the course or 
furtherance of theft,” which is to come into the 
new class of “capital murders”—even though 
the theft be that of a penny? Theft, for this 
purpose, is to include “any offence which 
involves stealing or attempting to steal.” Not 
false pretences? Not “taking and driving away ” 
a car? Not poaching for rabbits? “Theft” plus 
a panic killing not originally intended is to be 
capital, while poisoning in order to benefit under 
a will is not. The only possible policy for 
abolitionists is to oppose the whole stupid Bill, 
offering no criticism of those modifications of 
the law of murder which, as set out in Part I, 
are long overdue whether the death penalty be 
retained or not—and not conceding an inch on 
the ground that, if it passes, its life will be merci- 
fully short. Labour is pledged to abolish the 
death penalty: it is the Tories who will be play- 


ing cat-and-mouse with the last few lives to 
remain within their patronage while they are 
in office. 


Examining the Peers ? 


A reference to reform of the House of Lords 
was introduced into the Queen’s Speech at the 
insistence of Lord Salisbury. Yet even he seems 
so far to have no detailed idea of the plan which 
the government will offer for discussion this 
session and which may eventually be incor- 
porated into a Bill. The government seems to be 
thinking of a House composed of 400 members, 
of whom half would be hereditary and elected by 
their peers, and half life peers selected by some 
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method to be divulged later. Whatever the 
method of selection, whether the party whips 
select party members of proved reliability or 
whether some outside body selects men of ex- 
perience and standing by some agreed form of 
testa fifty-plus examination perhaps?—the plan 
is certain to be opposed by the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons, whichis well satisfied 
to see the present House of Lords sinking into 
impotence. It is doubtful whether, in face of 
this opposition, the government will persist with 
legislation, But if it does, and the Bill is carried, 
the demand for abolition of the Lords, which is 
never entirely dormant in the Labour Party, is 
likely to become insistent. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Berlin 
Suez and Hungary 


A Correspondent in Berlin writes: The German 
public has condemned foreign armed intervention 
in Hungary and Egypt with a remarkable im- 
partiality. Germans have applied the principles 
of civilised conduct taught to them by their 
former conquerors and found their teachers want- 
ing. Thus the Suez conflict marks the political 
emancipation of German thinking. 

Die Welt, an independent newspaper, declares 
that as a result of Britain’s attack on Egypt, “ the 
Suez canal is already closed. ... Even worse, 
however, are the moral consequences. Seventy- 
two years ago the British general Wolseley beat 
the Egyptians near Tel-el-Kebir and thereafter 
the British ruled Egypt for many decades. But 
neo-imperialism meets stronger resistance than 
imperialism in its bloom. The victory at Port 
Said will be a pyrrhic victory.” The Berliner 
Morgenpost writes that “the Soviet Union has 
strengthened its influence in the Middle East. 
Since it was the Soviets who forced England and 
France to end the war, they are considered the 
rescuers in need and the true friends of peace.” 

German anger about Suez is directed against 
Britain rather than France or Israel, whose situa- 
tion is viewed with some sympathy. Resentment 
against Britain ran strongly in public rallies held 
in several West German cities to protest against 
Soviet armed intervention in Hungary. The de- 
monstrators in Berlin manhandled British soldiers, 
and students in Hamburg carried banners which 
proclaimed, “ Eden is the Grave Digger of Hun- 
gary” and “Send Eden to Nuremberg” 
obviously to stand his trial as a war criminal. 

The Social Democrats, who are riding on a 
wave of victories in local election’ held recently 
in several West German states, sez the Israeli and 
Franco-British attacks upon Egypt as proof that 
“Nato and the West European Union do not 
guarantee peace.” Their conclusion is that “a 
European security system must be created and 
the authority of the U.N. must be strengthened 
not only with peaceful means but by setting up a 
strong, always alert international police force.” 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer was criticised in the 
West German parliament for his visit to Paris last 
Wednesday. It was argued that this might be 
taken to mean that he approved French policy in 
North Africa and the Middle East, although Ger- 
mans have always had friendly relations with the 
Arab countries. 

It is significant that voices of protest have been 
raised against the inflammatory proclamations 
made to the Hungarians from irresponsible anti- 
Communist organisations. The Free Democratic 
Party has complained to the government against 


Radio Free Europe, which broadcasts from 
Munich, for sending messages to Hungary which 
asked the people to fight on because foreign suc- 
cour was on its way. The Sueddeutsche Zeitung 
places responsibility for bloodshed in Hungary 
upon these broadcasts, and suggests that the radio 
station should be removed from German territory. 
The sensational tabloid, B.Z., has sharply con- 
demned the demonstration against the Soviet 
held in Berlin last Monday, which it 
termed “damned nonsense” and “an idiotic 
idea.” It says that the demonstration could have 
led to bloodshed in Berlin. Germans want to help 
the Hungarians to win their freedom, but they 
are not anxious to fight the battle of freedom on 
German soil, 


Union 


Westininster 
Paralysis 


The political consequences of Sir Anthony Eden 
are becoming clear; but his economic and financial 
consequences remain obscure.. It was hoped that 
the Chancellor, in this week’s debate on the 
country’s prospects, might offer guidance in the 
gloom; instead he stumbled through a perform- 
ance which revealed little except his own state of 
mind and which was strange even by the bizarre 
standards set in recent weeks by his colleagues, 

Mr. Harold Wilson had opened the debate, col- 
lating such economic facts as had been published 
and expressing the new fears which the present 
had aroused. It was expected that Mr. 
Macmillan would follow to give his own assess- 
ment and outline any plans the government might 
But when Wilson finished, Macmillan 
remained sprawled on the bench, looking as 
though he was consumed with sleeplessness. The 
presentation of the government’s case was left to 
Mr. Maudling, who, though one of the ablest of 
the government’s young Ministers, not @ 
member of the Cabinet. 

This was strange; but what followed was 
stranger. The debate spread over the whole field 
of our economic affairs, both the probable cost of 
Suez and the trading and financial position as it 
was before the burden of Suez was superimposed. 
Many questions were asked and many fears ex- 
pressed. Yet Mr. Macmillan told Mr. George 
Brown, who was to make the closing speech for 
the Opposition, that he himself would need only 
twenty-five minutes for his owa speech im reply. 
In fact, he spoke only for twenty minutes; and half 
that time was devoted not to the business of the 
day but to a justification of his own persona! belief 
that Sir Anthony Eden was right in going into 
Sucz. There was no sustained attempt to show 
whether the formidable case which Wilson. had 
presented was in fact accurate and no suggestion 
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whatever of any plans for avoiding the dangers 
which Wilson had foretold. 

Wilson said that even before Suez the country 
faced a “ desperate economic crisis,” In the last 
three months, the gold and dollar reserves had 
dropped by 338 million dollars, which was 91 
million dollars worse than in the same period of 
last year despite the 177 million dollar windfall 
from the sale of Trinidad oil. Then came the Suez 
crisis, with its additional military expenditure, its 
interruption of our export trade, its increased 
{teight costs both for exports and imports due to 
wat risks and the blocking of the canal and, above 
all, with its interruption of oil supplies from the 
Middle East and the certainty that we should have 
td spend dollars for U.S. supplies. It was a fright- 
ening case. It needed a prompt and firm answer. 
It did not get it. 

Macmillan always seems slightly exaggerated. His 
eyebrows rise just that little bit higher than any- 
oné else's, registering a surprise which is just that 
little bit more than the occasion deserves. His im- 
promptu witticisms are just that little bit more 
elaborate, his gestures, especially the one he uses 
for prodding opponents and which makes him 
look like an elderly Edwardian flirt tapping some 
old fiame with her fan, are just that little bit more 
calculated. On Monday night, though his face 
looked so grey and drawn that one felt sorry for 
him, he yet seemed a figure of fun. When he rose 
amid the cheers of his supporters, Mr. Ross called 
aoross in his deep Scots voice: “ And where are 
the, Dagenham Girl -2ipers?” 

‘That tolerant good humour did not last. Almost 
atvence it was clear that though the Chancellor had 
been present during some of the debate he had 
taken note of. little that was said. He was con- 
cerned only to justify the political aspects of his 
own stand om Suez and that justification turned 
out to be none of the varied official reasons given 
by, the government for its intervention in Suez, 
but the Munich, anti-appeasement line which had 
been advanced by Sir Robert Boothby in the 
first emergency debate which followed Nasser’s 
act of nationalisation. The Opposition, having 
heard all this before, not having been impressed 
by it, and believing it anyway to be irrelevant to 
an cconomics debate, lost all interest and left him 
to posture in the empty air. It was like watching 
an old-fashioned Shakespearean actor on television 
with the sound switched off. 

As .Mr. Bevan said of the Prime Minister, there 
“something the matter” with this government. 


” 


is 
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Obviously its senior members are tired almost to 
the point of numbness by the physical strain they 
have endured. But even those Ministers who 
have not had to work long hours into the night sit 
silent and unsmiling. This government has been 
afflicted by more than physical strain. Macmillan 
who passionately believes that the Suez “ inter- 
vention” was right, that it has saved us from a 
third world war, is exhausted by the moral effort 
of will required to withstand the criticisms of the 
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outside world and the divisions’ within the 
Cabinet. Those Ministers who, less passionately 
and less firmly, believed that the “ intervention” 
was wrong, are equally exhausted by moral strains 
of a different kind.’ As a result the government 
seems paralysed. Departmental papers are being 
neglected. “The effort of will to make decisions— 
even a decision on petrol rationing—can no longer 
be summoned. So the country drifts. 
J. P. W. MALLALIEev 


The Case for an Inquiry 


A careru survey in this Tuesday’s Times con- 
cludes that the short-term financial cost of Eden’s 
war will be at least £120m-£150m. The long- 
term financial and economic effects cannot yet be 
calculated; they will certainly be grave. The 
political effects, in Hungary, in the Middle East, 
in the United Nations, in Nato, and in the 
Commonwealth, have been catastrophic. The loss 
of life—despite the alleged “brilliance” of the 
operation—has not been small. A_ national 
disaster of this magnitude—transcending, as it 
does, the normal limits of party warfare—clearly 
demands the closest and most authoritative 
enquiry into its causes. The precedents are 
numerous. In the case of the Crimean War, the 
Jameson Raid and the Dardanelles Campaign, to 
name only three examples, parliament felt it its 
duty to institute a formal inquiry into the forma- 
tion and execution of government policy, and to 
assign responsibility, In the present instance, 
both the judgment and the motives of the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues have been impugned 
by the American government, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of world opinion, and by a substan- 
tial and responsible section of opinion at home. 
Such a situation is unique in modern British 
history, and it is manifestly in the national interest 
that parliament and the public should be pro- 
vided with the full facts. The composition and 
terms of reference of the inquiry are for parlia- 
ment to decide; in the meantime, it may be help- 
ful to indicate the main points on*which it should 
concentrate. 

The object of the Anglo-French ultimatum, 
and of the armed intervention which followed its 
rejection, was described by the Prime. Minister, 
on October 30, as “to separate the belligerents 
and to guarantee freedom of transit through the 











Canal by ships of all nations.” If the Prime 
Minister was telling the truth, then his govern- 
ment must demonstrate that it took ¢very possible 
step to avert a conflict before Israeli troops 
crossed the Egyptian frontier. What are the facts? 
The government, on its own admission, received 
news of Israeli mobilisation on October 25. The 
British representative in Tel-Aviv warned the 
Israeli government not to invade Jordan. No 
mention was made of an Israeli invasion of Egypt. 
Yet the Israeli invasion, when it came, was 
launched from Eilat, at the southern extremity 
of Israel; the five-day military concentration 
which preceded it was directly observable from 
the British military base at Aqaba, immediately 
across the Jordan frontier. It is quite clear that 
Mr. Head, the Minister of Defence, was under 
no illusion that the Israelis were. preparing an 
attack on Egypt; whether. he told the cabinet is 
another matter. It is equally clear that the 
British military attaché in Tel-Aviv received 
advance warning of Israel’s plans. Whether he 
relayed this information to the Foreign -Office as 
well as to the Ministry of Defence has yet to be 
determined; certainly, no: such information was 
transmitted to America, our co-signatory of the 
Tripartite Declaration. We have it on. the 
authority of the America government that, 
during the emergency meeting of the Tripartite 
committee, held in Washington on October 28-29, 
the Anglo-French delegates failed to divulge vital 
military information as to Israel’s plans which, 
it can now be seen, was in their possession. 

The British government, then, made no 
attempt to prevent the Israeli invasion of Egypt. 
Did they actively encourage it? The answer to 
this question will depend on the answer to 
another: to what extent was the British govern- 





“ THE CZAR WAS FRIGHTENED, HE ISSUED A MANIFESTO: THE DEAD SHALL BE FREED, THE LIVING MUST BE JAILED.” 
From a Russian revolutionary song of fifty years ago. 








ment a party to certain actions undertaken by the 
French government during October? Informa- 
tion which has become available during the past 
fortnight—and which has been published by 
Time, the Washington Post, the Observer, 
France-Observateur and L’Express—is sufficient 
to establish, beyond any reasonable doubt, that 
the French government not merely encouraged 
but actively assisted the Israeli invasion; nor has 
the French government felt itself able to issue an 
authoritative denial of such accusations. It is 
known that Franco-Israeli staff-talks were held 
from the middle of August onwards, and that 
large quantities of military equipment—including 
Mystére jets, paid for by America under off-shore 
Nato defence arrangements—were shipped to 
Israel during September and October; and 
allusions to this unofficial military alliance were 
made, in public statements, by both Ben-Gurion 
and M. Pineau. 

Supplies of arms to give Israel security against 
Nasser were long overdue, but these French 
supplies seem to have been part of a concerted 
offensive plan. A correspondent in Tel-Aviv 
reports to us that he has interviewed French Air 
Force officers who served with Israeli forces 
during the Sinai campaign; they were part of a 
squadron of 36 Mystére long-range jets flown 
to Israel the day operations began. He also 
reports the presence of French military transport 
aircraft at Lydda Airport, and of what he terms 
“a surprising number” of French army officers 
in Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem, all of whom, he says, 
“refused to speak to journalists on any subject.” 
Three foreign correspondents who attempted to 
file this information were prevented by the Israeli 
censor; asked to comment, an Israeli spokesman 
replied that he had nothing to say. 

Was the British Cabinet aware of these 
activities? It seems inconceivable that British 
military attachés in Paris and Tel-Aviv knew 
nothing of what was going on; or that they failed 
to transmit this information to the Ministry of 
Defence. Whether Mr. Head relayed it to the 
Cabinet is, again, another matter.. It seems more 
than likely that Eden and Selwyn Lloyd—if not 
the rest of the Cabinet—were made privy to 
France’s plans during their secret meeting with 
Mollet and Pineau in Paris on October 16, from 
which all interpreters and advisers were excluded. 
On balance, therefore, it would seem that at least 
three senior members of the Cabinet were partly 
or wholly aware of Franco-Israeli collusion, that 
they took no effective steps to prevent it, and that 
they may even have condoned or encouraged it. 

The second point on which the inquiry must 
concentrate is the conduct of the operation itself. 
If the immediate object of British policy—as Mr. 
Head admitted to the House of Commons last 
Friday—was to secure the Canal and maintain the 
flow of shipping, then the operation must be 
judged a calamitous failure. Only 25 miles of the 
Canal—less than a quarter—is held by Allied 
troops, despite six days of military action; and ihe 
flow of shipping will be interrupted.for a period 
of between six and nine months. It is under- 
stood that the Cabinet undertook military inter- 
vention following assurances by the Ministry of 
Defence that the location of all Egyptian block- 
ships was known, and that they could be destroyed 
before the Egyptians would have time to 
manoeuvre them into position. In fact, only one 
was destroyed; the remaining 32 were sunk 
according to the Egyptian plan. Where does the 
responsibility lie? With the military, for failing 
to fulfil their promise? Or with the Cabinet, for 
accepting a military appreciation which subse- 
quent events showed was wildly—indeed crimin- 
ally—optimistic? Or did the Cabinet agree to 
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intervention knowing that one inevitable result 
must be the blocking of the Canal? If so, their 
responsibility is grave indeed. 

Thirdly, the inquiry must attempt to establish 
the truth about the alleged “Soviet Plot” which, 
it is claimed, Anglo-French intervention was 
instrumental in uncovering. In the House of 
Commons last week, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft 
attempted to justify our intervention on these 
grounds. The fact that his “explanation” is at 
variance with those put forward by Sir Anthony 
Eden and Mr. Head (in themselves conflicting) 
should be noted; but it is more important, at this 
stage, to discover on what grounds it is based. 
First, it should be pointed out that the “ sensa- 
tional” figures of Soviet arms supplied to Egypt, 
issued by the Ministry of Defence last Sunday, 
had, in fact, been published by The Times as long 
ago as October 30—in other words, before their 
existerice was “discovered” by Israeli forces. 
Estimates of the probable total of Soviet arms due 
to be delivered by end-September were released 
by the Israeli authorities in the early summer, 
and were published by this journal in our issue 
of June 23. The figures can be compared as 
follows : 

N.S.&@N. The Min. of 

estimates Times Defence 

: (June 23) (Oct.30) (Nov. 11) 
Mig. jet-fighters : 150-200 90 100 
Ilyushkin jet-bombers: 70 50 50 
Stalin & T-34 tanks: 200 200 200 

As can be seen, the June estimates have now 
proved to be over-pessimistic. They were certainly 
available to the British government at the time. 
If the situation is now judged serious, why was no 
action taken then? On a number of occasions 
during the past twelve months, Labour Party 
spokesmen have drawn the government’s attention 
to the danger represented by Soviet arms ship- 
ments; each time, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd replied that 
there was no cause for alarm, and that there was 
no need to preserve the arms balance by increas- 
ing shipments to Israel. Was Selwyn Lloyd 
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deceiving us then, or Peter Thorneycroft now? 

The rest of the evidence of the “ plot” can be 
quickly disposed of. Its alleged code name— 
“Operation Mena”—is surely an invention; 
Soviet military authorities do not use code names, 
but numbers, Secondly, the Foreign Office has 
now established that no Soviet overflights took 
place, during the period in question, over Turkish, 
Persian or Iraqi territory—three countries which 
have been provided with an early-warning radar 
system under the Baghdad Pact. The number and 
frequency of Soviet ship deliveries to Alexandria 
can be freely ascertained through Lloyd's; and 
observers who have watched such ships unloading 
testify that security precautions are non-existent. 
Finally, if Mr. Thorneycroft—or the government 
as a whole—seriously believes that Soviet “ pene- 
tration” of Egypt justified Anglo-French inter- 
vention, then he should. direct his attention to 
Syria, where the process has undoubtedly gone 
further and where effective government, in the 
opinion of some observers, is now entirely in the 
hands of Moseow-trained Communists, 

The inquiry should concentrate, in our view, on 
the three lines of investigation described above; 
but a fourth might also be pursued with profit. 
Throughout the Suez crisis, the basis of the 
government’s case against the nationalisation of 
the Canal has been the alleged inability of the 
Egyptians to operate it efficiently. “That,” to 
quote Mr. Head, “ is what all this has been about.” 
The fact that more ships were passing through 
the Canal, on the day of Eden’s ultimatum, than 
on any previous day in its history, is already some 
indication of the inaccuracy of Eden’s forecasts. 
A representative of this journal now informs us 
that he has interviewed a number of Italian and 
Greek ship’s captains who have travelled through 
the Canal since the departure of the Anglo-French 
pilots and technicians, They declared, emphatic- 
ally and unanimously, that, until the Allied inter- 
vention destroyed it, the Canal was being eper- 
ated more efficiently, and with far less bribery, 
than ever before in their experience. 


The Hungarian Revolution 


S everar days after the Russians launched their 
treacherous attack on the Hungarian revolution, 
I went back into a Hungarian village ten kilo- 
metres from the Austrian frontier. The revolu- 
tionaries had by now vanished from most of the 
frontier posts, and their places were taken by 
embarrassed guards. One said: “ The revolution 
has got out of hand. Let us hope that Kadar 
can restore order.” These soldiers were visibly 
unhappy, but they would no longer tell one so. 
There was one frontier post, however, where the 
patriots still stood, with national colours pinned 
in place of red stars on their army caps, and they 
drove me along a muddy, country road to the 
village which was once called Esterhazy. 

The villagers were pleased to see us. Their 
freedom committee was still functioning; signifi- 
cantly, the Communist mayor was in charge of 
it. They had watched Nagy come and go; now 
they were enjoying the hopelessness of Kadar’s 
position. They could not forgive Kadar for hav- 
ing called in the Russian troops a second time, 
and yet they still had some faith in the fact that 
Kadar was more Hungarian than Russian. They 
were confident that the AVH terror regime could 
never return, not even under the shadow of the 
Soviet tanks. When I asked them about Cardinal 
Mindszenty, someone said that the Hungarian 
people “admired and respected him, but he 
should not meddle in politics.” It was a quiet, 


determined, left-wing village and one could welt 
appreciate the dilemma of the Russian tank that 
occasionally rumbled across from the town of 
Sopron, then rumbled back again. 

The politics of this village were the politics of 
the revolution, I went to the town hall at Gyor, 
which was the centre of the provincial as distinct 
from the Budapest revolution. It was a political 
Tower of Babel. Hundreds of delegates from 
all over western Hungary, and even delegations 
from Bata and Miscolz in the eastern provinces 
had arrived, The man in charge was Attila 
Szigethy, a former member of parliament and a 
personal friend of Imre Nagy. Under the Rakosi 
regime he had been pushed out of parliament. 
Now, a8 the highest political authority in this 
part of Hungary, his task was to reconcile the 
viewpoints of his large freedom committee with 
those of the central government. It was not 
an easy task, Szigethy tried to confine the de- 
mands of the delegates within the boundaries of 
“ people’s democracy,” poiniing out the folly of 
attempting to withdraw from the Warsaw Pact 
too quickly, 

He was under heavy pressure from both inside 
and outside of the building. Outside, in the 


square, an exultant crowd burned all the visible 
emblems of Communism under his very office 
windows. Some of them shouted “ Down with the 
Communist Szigethy,” and,in those heated day: 
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of the end of October, they attempted to storm 
this quaint Austro-Hungarian town hall. On one 
occasion a man arrived in Gyor purporting to be 
a new leader sent by the revolutionaries in Buda- 
pest. He spoke against Szigethy, and asked the 
crowd to appoint him instead. Eyentually he 
was taken to the prison in Gyor, accused of being 
an AVH agent-provocateur, sent to create 
anarchy and to frustrate the revolution. 

Attila Szigethy maintained his position as 
leader throughout. His position was something 
like that of the Communist mayor in the village 
of Esterhazy. But there were no Communists at 
all among the Gyor delegates—although there 
were numerous army officers. Nevertheless there 
was no intention of abolishing the Communist 
Party. At Gyor, although there was no place 
for them in the town hall, the Co-amunists walked 
about freely. In the provinces, only the AVH 
was physically attacked.... “If we abolish the 
C.P. in Hungary,” they said, “it would give 
our adversaries an excuse for saying this was a 
reactionary revolution. Let the C.P. take part 
in free elections and we will see how beloved 
are the Communists.” There was also, among 
these delegates, a feeling against the emigré 
groups in the West. ‘Those who had spent ten 
years in America could not hope to return to 
take up key positions. (Ferenc Nagy, the former 
Hungarian premier, I was told, had been turned 
back into Austria by the patriots at Hegye- 
shalom.) 

The delegates were determined, above all, that 
the C.P. should “never again speak withdut 
popular consent in the name of the Hungarian 
people.” The Peasant Party, the Small Peasant 
and Citizens Party, and the Social Democratic 
Party had all been re-formed. There was great 
ferment for the formation of a Catholic-inspired 
party, but although the general opinion in Gyor 
was that this party would prove to be the 
strongest, it had not yet been founded. 

There was, at the end of October, a mood of 
optimism at Gyor. In this town, as at Komaron, 
Tata, and other west Hungarian centres, the 
Russian panzer troops were confined to their 
barracks, Szigethy had found a modus vivendi 
with the Soviet commandant. The peasants took 
milk daily to the children of the 40 Russian 
families there. “ We realise that the movement 
of so many troops back to the Soviet Union re- 
quires time,” said the patriot leaders hopefully. 

Meanwhile, at the Budapest parliament, the 
spokesmen of “national Communism,” the men 
of Nagy and Kadar, realised that a vast tragedy 
was approaching. They were as horrified as the 
rest of the Hungarians at the news that Russian 
tanks were pouring through the border town of 
Zahony into the country. They already took 
the Russian intervention for granted. The 
tragedy, as one of them put it to me in Nagy’s 
office, was that “the revolution has over-rolled 
itself, and that the government has ended up in 
the hands of the right wing.” ‘The initial aims 
of the revolution, namely to set up a Gomulka 
type of regime, had long been surpassed. By 
“right wing,” however, my informant meant the 
Peasants, the Small Peasants, the Social Demo- 
crats, and, of course, the embryo Catholic party. 
Nobody in the Budapest parliament pretended 
that there was any question of a return to the 
Horthy regime. The whole point (and it was a 
questionable “tragedy”) was that, instead of 
Titoisrh, an all-party coalition system on the 
western pattern had been set in motion, 

It was a question of East or West, and the 
Hungarian people had clearly said West. This 
was the fundamental problem for the Russians. 
It mattered little to Soviet Stalinists like Suslov 


(with his personal responsibility for Hungarian 
affairs) that Hungary had specified that it wished 
to join the West as a “neutral” like Switzerland 
and Austria, two countries whose names were on 
the lips of everyone in Hungary. ‘To excuse the 
repression of a western-type democracy, the 
Russians resorted to the story of the “white 
terror” and “ Fascist counter-revolution.” They 
promoted a Budapest street-fighter, Josef Dudasz, 
to the role of Fascist-Trotskyite leader of the 
counter-revolution, although outside of Buda- 
pest, and in some parts of Budapest itself, nobody 
had ever heard of this man. 

Nobody who was in Hungary during the revo- 
lution could escape the overwhelming impression 
that the Hungarian people had no desire or in- 
tention to return to the capitalist system. They 
had no vision of a mythically rich, free-enterprise 
system which would restore private property 
and landiordism. They did not talk about 
America, But they felt very close to their 
European neighbours. Particularly significant 
was the call of the Council of Free Trade Unions. 
On November 1 it declared: 

As from today we are no longer the tool of a 
colonialism disguised as Socialism, not a figure on 
the chess board of some conqueror or other . . . an 
astonishing national revolution has broken the 
Stalinist and Rakosite chains. . . . We are extend- 
ing a friendly hand to our neighbour, neutral 
Austria, and to free Yugoslavia, which remains 
outside any blocs, towards Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the people of the Soviet Union. Such 
is the message which in these decisive hours we 
address to the whole world and all its peoples.who 
love freedom. Such is the message which we 
address to the United Nations, whose duty is, 
according to its charter, to watch over the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of all its member states 
and all countries, 

No greater evidence could be found that this 
was no “white” revolution than the ‘message of 
Hungarian Jewry, signed by the Budapest Board 
of Rabbis, and broadcast by Radio Budapest on 
November 2: 

Hungarian Jewry enthusiastically salutes the 

achievements of the revolution, pays reverent 

homage to the heroes, and identifies itself with the 
free and independent homeland. We appeal to 

Jewish organisations abroad to give rapid and effec- 

tive material help to the sorely-tried Hungarian 


The Socialist leader, Anna Kethly, in the first 
issue of the revived party organ, Nepszava, 
described the nature of the revolution: 


The Social Democrat party ... with its own 
bare hands, has won its chance of living, and it has 
won this from a regime which called itself a popular 
democracy, but which in form and essence was 
neither popular nor democratic. We greet with pro- 
found respect the heroes who have made possible 
this re-birth of the party, thousands of young intel- 
lectuals and workers who have fought, starving and 
in rags, spurred on by the idea of a free and inde- 
pendent Hungary. 
At the same time she issued a warning. 

Freed from prison, let us not allow the country to 

become a prison of another colour, Let us watch 

over the factories, mines and land, which must 
remain in the hands of the people. 

Josef Dudasz himself—according to Moscow, 
he was the arch counter-revolutionary—stated 
in an interview with the Italian Epoca on the eve 
of the Russian attack: 


The Communists will be admitted to the elections. 

We are — with our feet on the ground. We 

know that Russia is the world’s second power, and 

that this country of 200 million borders on our 
country of 9 We want no Danubian 

Korea. The leaders of the revolutionary forces 

must have faith in Nagy, even if the people have 

lost it. This is for the good of the country. 

This indeed was a strange “ counter-revolu- 
tion ”"—in which the leader of the “ white terror” 
called on the people to put their trust in a Com- 
munist prime minister. 

Bruce RENTON 
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London Diary 


Peorte will believe anything they wish w 
believe. No new discovery, of course; older than 
William James. But it has been fantastically 
illustrated in the last few weeks. Some people, 
apparently, believe that the British-French inter- 
vention in Suez has been a success, though every 
one of the contradictory objects of military action 
in Egypt, from Eden’s original promise to smash 
Nasser onwards, has been aborted. Strangest of 
all, perhaps, is the shortness of memory which the 
editor of The Times assumes in his readers. 
When some of us listed the probable disasters 
which would follow an invasion of Egypt, The 
Times produced an editorial (August 27) called 
“ The Escapers’ Club,” which is worth cutting out 
and framing side by side with its leading article 
of November 12. It denounced everyone who 
gave warning of these dangers as members of 
an “escapers’ club” who preferred Test Matches 
and Diana Dors to “ greatness,” which, it said, 
the people of Britain still want. Last Monday’s 
editorial, headed “ Afterwards,” stated, without 
explaining why, that what was great in August 
had become reckless folly in October. It said: 
“The Times has never hidden its misgivings 
regarding the enterprise. That it was misguided 
and yielded Britain no gains at all comparable 
to the costs in good will and credit becomes 
increasingly clear.” 
* * o 


Not since the Spanish War has England seen 
so popular a revulsion of feeling as over the 
Hungarian tragedy. I suppose the Russians will 
think that the workers who have demonstrated 
and the students who volunteered to go and fight 
or, as in Cambridge, collected £1,000 almost over- 
night for Hungarian relief, are Fascist dupes. 
They may be more impressed by the rapid dis- 
integration of the Communist Party. 

* * +. 

The Daily Worker has done its ‘miserable best 
to rally the Stalinist rump of the Communist 
Party behind the Soviet line on Hungary. But 
its excuses and evasions (confusedly echoed in the 
maunderings of the Red Dean) have not even 
convinced many of the Worker staff; let alone 
thousands of Communists who have finally come 
to the parting of the ways from Gollan, Dutt and 
the entrenched party bureacracy. I hear that the 
Worker’s cartoonist, Gabriel, was not the only 
staff member who was disgusted by the paper’s 
policy. (The last straw was King Street’s inter- 
ference with reports from the Worker’s corre- 
spondent in Budapest.) Some of his colleagues, 
however, were prevailed upon to stay until the 
editor, J. R. Campbell, returned from Moscow this 
week. Will they be persuaded to join in the last- 
minute attempt to save the paper? Or will they 
follow John Horner, of the Fire Brigades Union, 
out of the party? I gather that they are finding it 
hard to decide. Now the party leadership has been 
forced to call an emergency congress, some of the 
more intelligent among the party members believe 
that one final effort must be made to get rid 
of the Stalinist clique. The dissidents, of course, 
find it hard to organise in defiance of party dis- 
cipline. But they know that anger and disillusion 
are rife among the rank-and-file. Letters such as 
those which we print in our correspondence 
columns this week are one illustration. Another 
symptom has been the decision of various party 
groups to demand the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungary. I have seen several resolutions 
from Communist branches which condemn the 
party executive—the student group at L.S.E., for 
instance, declares that Socialism cannot be built 
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the things they say! 


I don’t like “Big Business’’. 
Why ? Just because it’s big — and successful ? 
No, because of the amount of economic power it wields. Take I.C.1., I feel 


there should be some control over their production, and over the way the) 





spend their profits — and over their prices, too. 
What would be gained by that ? 
Well, we could then be sure that I.C.1. was working for the common good. 


But I.C.I.’s prices are already remarkably low, all things considered, 





Most goods today cost more than three times as much as they did pre-war but, 
on average, 1.C.I.’s prices have only about doubled during that period, 
Let’s forget LC.L,’s prices. We could slep up their produc lion, 
In the last nine years, 1.C.I.’s manufacturing capacity has been doubled. 


All right, but what about the public getting a share of their profits ? 





That part of I.C.I.’s profits which it distributes as dividends is shared 






among 250,000 stockholders and over 80,000 I.C.I. employees — quite a fair number 
of British people. A great deal is ploughed back — into more production — 


which means more exports, more jobs, more wealth for the country. y= 





Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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by foreign bayonets—and more protests are still 
coming in. No doubt there is going to be a 
showdown. 

7 . * 


In 1947 I had a long talk to Gomulka in Poland. 
1 was told that he was the toughest representative 
of Polish Communism. I was much impressed, 
as everyone was who saw Poland at that time, 
with the energy and resolution that the new 
government was showing in reconstructing the 
most devastated country in the world war. One 
of the most remarkable things to witness was the 
individual efforts of people of all kinds in collect- 
ing building materials from the rubble and 
beginning to rebuild with their own hands, but 
with an admirably conceived general plan. But 
I urged on Gomulka the danger of a Soviet policy 
on the land and ventured to defend my democratic 
interpretation of Marx. He answered brusquely, 
“ There is only one Marxism and one interpreta- 
tion.” A few months later he went to prison for 
holding a different interpretation to Moscow’s, 
Now he is in office again, once more the represen- 
tative of Polish, as against Stalinist, Communism. 

- . o 


A year later I had a similar long talk with 
Cardinal Mindszenty in which he expressed 
exactly the views that he did the other day in his 
broadcast, He wanted western § intervention, 
hated all Socialist doctrine and, as a peasant and a 
cardinal, advocated a peasant society ruled by 
the Catholic hierarchy. I was impressed by his 
reckless courage and asked him if he wanted me 
t) report what he said. He hesitated but said that 
he would rather I did not. It would have made 
little difference if I had, because he was arrested 
not long afterwards. I have been reading this week 
George N. Shuster’s book In Silence I Speak 
(Gollancz, 21s.). It is a eulogy written from a 
strictly Catholic point of view. Though it adds 
interesting details about the past life of the 
Cardinal, it doesn’t succeed in giving a rounded 
portrait of him. It clearly emerges that, unlike 
some of his colleagues, notably Cardinal 
Vyshinsky in Poland, he is a brave rather than a 
statesmanlike prelate, and that one of his principal 
objects is the restoration of the vast landed 
property which formerly belonged to the Church, 
Mr. Shuster admits that his confession remains a 
puzzle. His subdued bearing at his vial is one of 
the most baffling successes of the Communist 
purges. We know now much more than we did 
of the terrible techniques of extorting confessions, 
and we can give full value to Mindszenty’s 
statement before he was jailed that, if he con- 
fessed, it would only be the result of duress. The 
puzzie is that, given his apparent toughness and 
his bold and open hostility to the new regime and 
known contacts with “enemies of the people,” 
he did not frankly boast of this “treason” in 
court, but instead behaved in an abject way that 
dismayed his many faithful followers. Is one to 
believe that he was so far-sighted that he deliber- 
ately “ confessed” to every accusation in the sure 
belief that the regime would some day fall and 
that he would have a chance to make the speech 
that he did in fact make last week? 


« . o 


I have not seen in the press the following re- 
markable extract from a broadcast interview given 
in Budapest by Professor Janossy, Vice-Chairman 
ot the former Hungarian Atomic Energy 
Commission : 

The Hungarian uranium ore is in Hungarian 
hands. The Soviet engineers and their families 
have left. The Soviet authorities closely 
guarded anything connected with uranium, They 
were reluctant to take in Hungarian scientists, let 
alone experts. So it was impossible to do any 
prospecting. The Hungarian experts were left 


im the dark. I, the vice-chairman of the former 
Atomic Energy Commission, received no informa- 
tion. I know only from the papers of the deposits 
of uranium. ... For these reasons I know very 
little with certainty . . . I do not know the terms 
of the contract with the Soviet Union. ... For 
the time being no one can say with any dégree of 
certainty what quantity of uranium there. is in the 
country; perhaps not even approximately. It is 
probable, however, that the deposits are con- 
siderable. . . . 
This reveals a fact about Soviet control which 
I understand is true of all the satellites in which 
uranium is found—East Germany, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia as well as Hungary. 


” . ” 


Remembrance Day was the jolly kind when 
the clouds chase each other across the Downs, a 
swirl of gulls clamour overhead and the wind 
and the sun together shout that it’s a time for 
youth and fun. That clearly was how the scarlet 
and black horsemen and women on the slope 
nearby were feeling; the hunt was up and they 
were reining in their horses, silhouetted on the 
skyline, while they waited for the hounds to 
break away. A bunch of sightseers had come up 
the bridle-path to watch; with luck there might 
be a kill quite near my garden gate. I said to 
one who leaned on the post with a poppy in his 
button-hole that hunting roused the worst in me; 
I could not help thinking that the hunters made 
wonderful targets for rifle practice. He said he 
understood that; he used to feel just like that with 
a catapault when‘he was a boy looking down at 
the masters from the gallery at school speech- 
days. “The sporting instinct?” I said) “ But 
don’t you think,” he asked, “that these hunting 
folk might be doing something worse with it if 
they were deprived of hunting? ” “ Such as shoot- 
ing Egyptians?” “Or Hungarians?” “Oh, yes, 
the Russians seem to have their sporting instincts 
well developed, don’t they?” We were com- 
paring notes in this way when a couple of air- 
craft, big bombers I thought them, roared over- 
head. I could see that from their point of view, 
that all of us, little bunches of midgets scattered 
about the Downs below, must also have made 
tempting targets for men with sound sporting 
instincts. 

CRITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Poole Young Conservatives last night called off 
their idea of burning an effigy of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles as a protest against his policy. Instead 
they wished him a speedy recovery after his 
operation.—Southern Daily Echo. (W. R. Cum- 
mings.) 


A drinking extension until midnight was 
granted by Portsmouth magistrates for the dinner 
and dance of the local temperance society.—-Daily 
Mail. (Mona Corbould.) 


The Commissioner held that licences given by 
a husband to his wife to commit adultery with 
the husband’s brother and another named man 
respectively did not extend to adultery some time 
later with an odd-job man.—Report in The 
Times. (A. P. Flatt.) 


Members of Worthing municipal choir, giving 
a concert at the town’s Assémbly” Hall, voted 
against inclusion in the programme of the grand 
chorus from Verdi’s Aida, which begins with the 
words, “ Glory to Egypt's mighty gods... .” The 
conductor, Mr. James Kershaw, substituted The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.—The Times. (F. J. 
Walesby.) 
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Would comrade who held guitar case at demon- 
stration please contact Box . . . ?—Advert. in 
Daily Worker. (J. S. Jenner.) 


Mr. J. Rose, postmaster at Princetown, said that 
letters for Dartmoor Prison were addressed to 
“Her Majesty’s Prison, Dartmoor.” There was 
another address sometimes used for the inmates: 
7 Tor View. 

The Judge: “Do you mean that if you were a 
prisoner in Dartmoor, and you did not want 
friends to know, you could get letters addressed 
to you at 7 Tor View?—Yes.—Manchester Guar- 
dian. (Leonard D. Blogg.) 

Sir,—I am at last convinced that the Manchester 
Guardian gets its imstructions from Russia— 
otherwise it would not incite the British people 
to civil war.—Letter in Manchester Guardian 
(C. G. Kuper.) 


The Old Adam 


“ Corporat punishment,” said Captain Water- 
house in 1953, “is of real value, especially for 
boys. . . . If a policeman is thought too strong, let 
us have a good stout policewoman on the job.” 
The images are rich, voluptuous and symbolic. 
Authority armed with a birch! Virtue flagellat- 
ing vice! Britannia flogs the Wogs. Deep in 
the psyche of the essential Tory lies the Police- 
woman Complex. 

Case History XIV.—Captain Charles Water- 
house, aged 63. General health good. Property 
owner. Recreations—shooting, fishing, ploughing, 
etc. Justice of the Peacé, Mild political schizo- 
phrenia; obsessional disciplinarian and compulsive 
rebel. Reveries of Britannia’s firm hand. 

Look at him as he is today. Like an ambulant 
cigar in. which the memory of old port and 
gamey pheasant still lingers, he moves through 
the corridors of the Palace of Westminster exud- 
ing a reflective if slightly nostalgic prosperity. 
(Did he not sell 1,800 acres of his Derbyshire 
estate a few years ago?) His period is Daily 
Mail, 1920, the time when Imperial Britain could 
give short, sharp orders to the foreigner abroad 
and the working classes at home, when the tide of 
war had receded and left on the beach that unique 
body of Tory captains who have retained their 
rank into advanced middle age. A buck of the 
1920s, he still wears a pearl tie-pin in his cravat, 
sometimes a light waistcoat, yet withal a dark suit 
and watch-chain, as is becoming for a privy 
councillor and a man of public affairs, whose 
ascent of the lower parliamentary slopes from 
P.P.S. to the corner seat in the third bench below 
the gangway has been superficially as conventional 
as it has been decorous. The jewellery is unob- 
trusive, and would have remained so had the 
Captain not had a suitcase stolen in 1931 when he 
was on his way from the Ritz to his Sloane Street 
house. He then reported the loss not only of his 
pearl tie-pin but also of a tie-pin made from a 
fox’s tooth. 

Captain Waterhouse is a subtle man. Beneath 
his simple prejudices lies a careful calculation. He 
recognises that Toryism isn’t a policy; it’s a state 
of mind. Not quite an old Etonian himself—he 
was at Cheltenham—he knows that the mass of 
the Tory Party aren’t quite old Etonians either. 
He is therefore able and willing to express the 
asperities which the civilising influences of Eton 
have rubbed away from the public utterances of 
the Tory front bench. How they laughed at 
Llandudno when, in an aside after some reference 
to the “nigger in the woodpile,” he added: “Too 
many of them about anyhow!” Other than a 
reference to employees of the British Council as 
men with Jong hair and women with short skirts, 
it is his only recorded jest. 








— 
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But he knows the key-words to send the party 
into a fugue—not for nothing was he Chairman 
of the National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations in 1952. Apart from the 
Empire, there’s loyalty. Apart from flogging, 
there’s hanging. And apart from government 
waste, there’s always nationalisation. No doubt 
about it, Captain Waterhouse has elevated loyalty 
to a pragmatic principle—namely, that a loyalist 
is anyone he says is one. “We have a right,” 
he declared in May, 1940, “to condemn severely 
the constant attacks made by irresponsible and I 
would almost say contemptible individuals upon 
certain leading members of the government ~s 
And then to clinch it, “ Unity is strength.” Thus 
spoke the Zarathustra of the 1956 Suez rebels. 

He had, of course, had a long apprenticeship in 
obeisance—as Assistant Whip, Junior Lord of the 
lreasury and Comptroller and later Treasurer of 
the Household, till Chamberlain made him 
Assistant Postmaster-General. His loyalty did 
him no harm. A polite man in his personal rela- 
tions, he was translated to the Parliamentary 
Secretaryship of the Board of Trade, where he 
was inherited by Hugh Dalton. The job of inter- 
preting the Coalition government's Orders was 
not uncongenial to him. His neat mind pigeon- 
holed and docketed the stuff of rationing and 
quotas, and no one could find fault-—least of all 
his Minister—with his meticulous and faithful 
exposition of wartime restraints. “Give Water- 
house the brief, and he'll say it,” was the slogan at 
the Board of Trade. Thus in 1941, at the time 
of the concentration of industry, he faithfully 
hinted to small shopkeepers that they'd better 
pack up. “ There’s a good deal to be said,” he 
announced in his unvarnished way, “for the 
suggestion that [the shopkeepers] should realise 
their stocks, invest their money and go into other 
work.” A year later he was obediently declaring 
that it was “no part of the government's policy 
to crush or hamper the activities of the small 
trader.” 

And so ull the end of the war he stood at the 
despatch box, Dalton’s other voice, wuffly and 
genial, Old Faithful himself, widely known as 
Parly Charlie. He was a good Number Two, who 
kept his Minister well informed about the Tory 
tate of mind, a first-class chairman of depart- 
mental committees and a perfect buffer against 
aggrieved industrialists when Dalton had to refuse 
them building permits. But in 1945 a disloyal 
electorate at Leicester discarded him in favour of 


the present Chief Whip. Some men might have 
left politics in disgust at such ingratitude. Not the 
Captain; he knew that the country needed him. 
He remained on active service in the apparatus 
of the Tory Associations, and was returned for 
South-East Leicester in 1950 
Now began a more demonstrative phase in the 
Captain’s career; perhaps he was made more 
wwgressive by the injuries he received when 
his head struck an iron girder in a Derbyshire 
lead mine? In any case, to the outward eye, 
he was aS urbane as ever, But his friends knew 
that he had changed Some now called him 
Slasher; others Captain Slaughterhouse. What- 
ever the variety of these uninvited noms de guerre, 
ill were agreed that from Whitehall to Suez the 
Captain was out for blood 
The irreverent youth of the Labour Benches, 
ecing him rise in his place, moustachioed and 
florid, umagined that they could treat him as an 
incient fuddy-duddy, They couldn't. A skilful 
parliamentarian, courteous but tough in the face 
of attack, well-documented and, above all, com- 
forted by a philosophy, Captain Waterhouse could 
give a8 good as he got. To the Socialists he was 
1 little bizarre; to the Tories he was a familiar 





figure—the country Tory, the backbone of the 
Associations, the military gentleman with some 
land. They respected him as Socialists respect a 
trade union M.P. He became Chairman of the 
‘Tory Defence Committee, till in 1954 the loyal- 
ists obliged him to resign because of his rebel- 
liousness on Suez. He was the natural head of 
the loose association which came to be known 
as the Suez Group. 

It is a merit in Captain Waterhouse (First Life 
Guards) that not only would he have ordered the 
Charge of the Light Brigade, had he been able, 
but he would have led it as well. (Not for nothing 
did he win the M.C. in the first world war, and 
his son, with twansmitted virtue, win it in the 
second.) With him courage and insensitivity are 
twins. And so when he moved his motion on 
Suez in 1953, in defiance of Churchill, he said 
with five-thumbed delicacy, “We have no 
thought of putting pressure on the Prime Min- 
ister. We sought (in our motion) to give him 
kindly guidance and place on his shoulders our 
friendly hand so that should he on his arduous 
way make a slight stumble, we should be on hand 
to help him back.” It was a form of obsequious 
blackmail which made the Labour Benches squirm 
and the Treasury Bench scowl. Who would have 
thought that within so short a time the Suez 
Group would have stormed, captured and perhaps 
destroyed both the Prime Minister and his 
entourage? 

Captain Waterhouse is an expert in balance 
sheets. He has the steward’s eye which can 
detect the slightest sign of extravagance in the 
national estate. Why, only a short time ago when 
Labour was in power, he complained bitterly that 
Ministers kept their, chauffeurs waiting in the 
Yard until late into the morning. (His concern 
was not with their arduous duties but with the 
thought that they were being paid overtime.) It 
is perhaps too carly to draw up a balance sheet 
of Captain Waterhouse himself. All that can be 
said, while awaiting the final bill for Suez, is that 
if the Tory Party has gone bust, it is because of 
the high cost of the Captain. 


' Murder and the 


Constitution 


"Tue government’s Homicide Bill has produced 
an extremely odd situation. Twelve months ago 
the House of Commons gave leave to give a 
First Reading to a Bill to abolish the death 
penalty for murder, It did so unanimously. The 
practical effect amounts to nothing whatever. 
Anyone can present a Bill at any time, at least 
ence the ballot for Private Members’ Bills is over. 
But only a government Bill, or one with govern- 
ment goodwill, gets any further, since the govern- 
ment controls the time-table. 

So a Motion was placed upon the Order Paper 
calling upon the government to provide time for 
a Second Reading debate. It was signed by one 
out of every three Members of Parliament. They 
came from both sides of the House and the num- 
bers were growing day by day. But the govern- 
ment thought that, even if most members desired 
it, it would still be unfair and undesirable to give 
such precedence to one Private Member's Bill 
ever others, especially those successful in the 
ballot for Private Members’ time. Instead, they 
promised to find time for a motion on the prin- 
ciple: they did not explain, nor has anyone ever 
found out, how such a debate differed from a 
Second Reading debate. They also promised a 
free vote and undertook to base their policy on 
the result 


When the House rejected all compromise and 
decided for total abolition, the government 
changed its views about the propriety of giving 
precedence to a Private Member’s Bill and 
decided that that was the very method best calcu- 
lated to fulfil their pledge of making the decision 
of the House the government policy. By a parity 
of reasoning they continued to implement that 
pledge by opposing the Bill, advising the House 
to reject it and using all their influence against it 
at every stage. But they did not make it a matter 
of confidence. They proposed no amendments 
themselves and consistently declared that it was 
for the House to decide according to its own 
judgment. The House rejected all amendments, 
qualifications and modifications and the Bill 
passed all its stages in the Commons without sub- 
stantial change. 

At that stage there can be no doubt of the 
constitutional position. Ministers must com- 
port themselves in conformity with the will of 
the House of Commons decided by a majority in 
accordance with its own rules. No one has 
doubted it, certainly not in the last two centuries. 
Whether that majority is secured by gencral 
support for the government in obedience to a 
demand for loyalty without reference to the 
merits of the particular issue, or on the merits 
of that issue without references to party loyalties, 
is constitutionally immaterial. Ministers must 
accept and implement the will of the Commons: 
if they are unable to do so, they must resign. 
On such an issue, they should make their position 
plain in good time, so that members vote with a 
due sense of responsibility. If an issue raises 
no such dilemma but is one which Ministers 
expressly leave to the unfettered judgment: of 
the House, they must accept the result. No 
minister since Strafford has claimed to be 
entitled to act in defiance of the express will of 
the House of Commons. 

The support of the House of Lords is con- 
venient but not essential. If it were, government 
would be impossible wherever the two Houses 
reached incompatible conclusions and, with the 
House of Lords constituted as at present, there 
could be no government but a Conservative 
government. _ There is an elaborate procedure 
designed to reconcile differences between the 
two Houses but where agreement is not reached 
or. where, as in the present instance, the Lords 
make such exchanges impossible by rejecting the 
whole Bill on Second Reading, the Commons, if 
it chooses to insist, is entitled to have its way. 
That, at least, has been the position since 1911}. 

The oddity of the present situation is that a 
government which is bound by its specific pledge 
as well as by constitutional propriety to give 
effect to the Commons’ decision, has quite clearly 
determined to do everything in its power to 
defeat it. It refuses to bring in the Death Penalty 
(Abolition) Bill itself. It refuses facilities for 
anyone else to do so. Though it cannot prevent 
a member successful in the ballot from introduc- 
ing it, it refuses it any precedence and insists that 
whether the Commons exercises its rights under 
the Parliament Acts shall depend not upon its 
judgment but upon the luck of the draw. Mean- 
while, with a world on the brink perhaps of 
ultimate disaster, hedged around with the gravest 
financial and industrial problems of our time, it 
gives the most urgent priority in its programme 
to its Homicide Bill in a desperate attempt to 
forestall the abolitionists and embarrass the 
Commons, should the luck of the draw be against 
it. 

The Homicide Bill itself is an elaborate device 
to circumvent the Parliament Acts. It consists 
of five parts and a schedule. Four of the five 
parts are not concerned with the death penalty 
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at all. They deal with the definition of murder 
or, as Part 1 describes it, “the fact of murder”, 
and with certain administrative matters. The 
changes made would be admitted by most lawyers 
to be necéssary improvements in our highly 
anomalous Jaw, though the Home Office and the 
present Home Secretary have frequently denied it. 
They are, however, relevant to the penalty only in 
the sense that but for the death penalty the 
anomalies weuld have no practical results. 

Only Part 2 deals with the death penalty, while 
the schedule makes administrative provisions con- 
sequent upon it. In effect Part 2 is the Death 
Penalty (Abolition) Bill with certain amendments 
already rejected by the Commons. It has no 
organic connection with the rest of the Bill at all. 
But its inclusion in it has important constitutional 
consequences. 

The Parliament Acts provide that twelve 
months must elapse between the Sccond Reading 
in the first parliamentary session and the Third 
Reading in the second. Therefore the Death 
Penalty (Abolition) Bill must not pass its Third 
Reading before next April. Should the Homicide 
Bill pass all its stages before then the Death 
Penalty (Abolition) Bill would itself have been 
murdered. 

The Parliament Acts also provide that the Bill 
must be presented to the House of Lords the 
second time in substantially the same form as on 
the first occasion. Should Part 2 pass. without 
amendment it will not therefore comply with the 
Parliament Acts and the Lerds could reject it or 
add further exceptions exactly as it could with 
any other Bill. Were Part 2 to be amended by 
the Commons so as to exclude the proposed 
exceptions and assimilate its provisions to those 
of the Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill, it would 
still not comply with the Parliament Acts by 
reason of the inclusion of Parts 1, 3, 4, and 5. 
The Lords could still reject it or amend it, even 
though, had it been presented as a separate 
measure, they would have had no further power 
to intervene. 

If the Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill gets a 
Second Reading, the complexities are endless. 
Will there be a Conamittee stage? Will the two 
Committee stages be taken together? If not, will 
they be before the same Committee or different 
Committees? Or will both Committee stages be 
taken on the floor of the House or one on the 
Floor and the other in Committee upstairs? In 
that event which will have precedence if they 
reach different conclusions on the same point? 
Such differences are at least probable, because in 
one case there will be a free vote while in the 
other the government whips will be on. Which 
will be really the decision of the House of 
Commons? 

All this must have been foreseen and could 
readily have been avoided. The government 
could have introduced Part 2 as a separate 
measure. ‘That would have given the Commons 
the opportunity of accepting the government’s 
proposals or standing by its previous decision. 
But in the latter case it must then have prevailed 
under the Parliament Acts. The Homicide Bill 
effectively prevents that, certainly if the Death 
Penalty (Abolition) Bill is unlucky in the ballot. 

It has been estimated that if the Homicide Bill 
becomes law, five-sixths of those now executed 
would escape the gallows. Those now executed 
average twelve a year. What a pathological pre- 
occupation with the gallows is indicated by the 
apparent willingness to do such wanton damage 
to the whole basis of representative government 
in a parliamentary democracy in order to kill two 
murderers a year! 


SYDNEY SILVERMAN 
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Working for the Nation's Children No. 3. 





The curtains 
were always 
wn” secs =: 


“A Schools Inquiry Officer called us in on a case 
that was puzzling him. A boy hadn’t been to school 
for some time—and his home seemed to be shut 
up. Now the N.S.P.C.C. always investigates a 
report of this sort, so I helped the Officer to make 
some inquiries. 
Eventually, we found out that the lad was still at 
home, and managed to get into the house, It 
was a basement flat, soaking with damp, ankle 
deep in litter and indescribably filthy. The boy 
had been kept in darkness for months as the cur- 
tains had been drawn to stop neighbours looking 
in; he was suffering from Scabies and malnutrition. 
PERISCOPE It seemed like a case for drastic action, but after 
talking to the mother we soon realised that she 
=" world affairs ad was mentally ill and not really responsible for her 
actions. So we got things moving right away. 
The mother went willingly to a home for nervous 
disorders as a voluntary patient. Her one request 
2 4.86, 54! people was that the Inspector should accompany her to 
answer any questions that arose. And the boy? 
He’s under the care of the Children’s Officer for 
a : the time being. He’s settled in wonderfully and 
read this feature in made a lot of friends. You might call it a mystery 
tale—with a happy ending.” 
Cases like this—an actual case on the files of the 
Newsweek N.S.P.C.C.—are dealt with frequently by the 
Society ; for the scope of the Society’s work is 
The American Magazine very much wider than cases of cruelty or gross 
. neglect; if the Society can do anything at any time 
of INTERNATIONAL to help children whose welfare, happiness or 
NEWS SIGNIFICANCE future is in jeopardy, it will do so. 
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N ak This vital humanitarian work depends on your 
Cwswee subscriptions and support—and the need is urgent. 
Available from all better bookstalls, ; ; ; 
; ? Please send your contributions to: 
Price One and Sixpence | 


The Director 
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Fleet Street Notebook 


Ir is natural enough that in the march of great 
events two journalistic tragedies should make no 
impact worth mentioning on the general public 
mind. Yet in the last fortnight two famous pro- 
vincial morning papers have died—both, in fact, 
on the same day. There are expectations that 
others may soon follow them. 

The two that have died are the Birmingham 
Gazette, which began existence as a weekly paper 
well over 200 years ago and became a daily when 
the stamp tax was removed just over a century 
back, and the Yorkshire Observer, which has been 
a morning paper since 1868 and a weekly for 
many years before that. This is not, therefore, a 
case of the closing down of papers with no 
particular links with the communities they serve 
but of the ending of established journals with 
deep roots in their localities. Nor was either 
paper declining in popularity. The circulation of 
the Yorkshire Observer had been rising steadily 
for some years. That of the Birmingham Gazette 
was over 83,000, nearly twice as much as that of 
its only direct rival in the field, the Birmingham 
Post, by which it has now been absorbed. Both 
have been killed by rising costs and by the 
inability to attract sufficient advertising revenue 
to meet the steadily increasing gap between 
revenue and expenditure. Their demise throws 
sharply into relief the critical situation that is now 
developing for all but the richest and most suc- 
cessful newspapers. Nor were either of these 
papers solitary enterprises. Both were controlled 
by Westminster Press Provincial Newspapers, 
Lid., which owns a substantial chain of morning, 
evening and weekly provincial papers and is in a 
better position than many proprietors. 

A century ago when the last of the taxes on 
knowledge—the newspaper stamp tax—was re- 
moved, the most immediate and encouraging con- 
sequence was an immense flowering of provincial 
morning papers. While that tax existed there was 
scarcely a single morning paper in any city in 
England or Wales outside Scotland and only two 
in Scotland. Within a few days of its removal 
morning newspapers sprang into existence in 
every great city in the country. Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bradford, Leeds, New- 
castle, ‘Nottingham, Sheffield, Darlington, Ply- 
mouth, found themselves possessed almost over- 
night of strong competing organs of local opinion. 
Tt was one of the most remarkable journalistic 
developments to be found anywhere in the world 
and one that had a substantial effect on the 
political and social history of Britain. Now the 
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run of all but a few of the most outstanding pro- 
vincial papers seems to be ending. We are 
moving, it would appear, into an era of ever more 
complete domination from London. Consider this 
record, 

At the end of the first world war forty-one 
morning papers served great and varied centres 
of population throughout the provinces. Only 
nineteen of that forty-one now survive. It is any- 
body’s guess how much longer more than a small 
handful of the largest even of these survivors will 
continue to exist. At that time thirteen cities 
outside London had more than one morning news- 
paper, and local public opinion could draw vitality 
from the clash of views and the competition in 
local reporting between them. Today, with the 
death of the Birmingham Gazette, only two cities 
outside London, Manchester and Glasgow still 
have competing morning papers—and since the 
death of the Daily Dispatch even Manchester 
only clings to the distinction fortuitously as the 
northern publishing centre of the London nationals. 
Evening papers are less exposed to the competi- 
tion of the Metropolitan press than are morning 
ones, and their costs are lower. But today the 
number of provincial cities in which there is a 
choice of local evening papers has been reduced 
to eight. 

Now provincial journalism is not only the 
traditional, and in a great many practical ways the 
most valuable, training ground for newspaper- 
men, It has also always provided an opportunity 
for many of the most responsible men and women 
in the profession to exert their professional 
influence outside the scurry—and sometimes the 
hysteria—of Fleet Street. Thus the outlook so far 
as journalists themselves are concerned grows 
steadily darker. Nor, I think, can the significance 
of what is happening upon the pattern of social 
and public life generally be safely disregarded. 

We are moving more and more towards a pat- 
tern of journalistic uniformity that cannot help, I 
think, but have a damaging effect upon the vigour 
and variety of a good deal of national life. No 
doubt from the purely professional newspaper 
standpoint many of the communities which are 
now forced to depend upon one monopoly paper 
—and often upon a paper owned by a London 
combine with no local roots—are well enough 
served with general news. Better, perhaps, in 
some cases than they would be by competing 
local newspapers with inadequate resources— 
although that is not the case in the present in- 
stance. Both the Birmingham Gazette and the 
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Yorkshire Observer were excellent local morning 
papers. What is an even greater danger is that 
the decline of the provincial press to a pattern of 
monopoly is bringing an enervating and socially 
harmful neutrality into far too much journalism. 
Dependent as they are upon the good will of all 
local groups, and by the nature of things in regular 
contact with them, such monopoly papers tend 
only too frequently to blur all the edges of con- 
troversy in order to avoid offending anyone of 
influence in their area. Issues which ought to be 
reported are glossed over, disclosures that ought 
to be made are not made, conflicts of opinion that 
ought to be clearly expressed are muffled. The 
national press with all its resources cannot 
replace the provincial press or provide any true 
substitute for it. And the fact we now have to 
face is that a large part of the provincial press is 
dying around us. 
Francis WILLIAMS 


Brouhaha for a 
Carlton Club Quartette 


When Milton first was heard to state 

That God preferred His Englishmen 
The Slave Trade was immaculate, 

For this was God’s Commandment then : 
“Trade, Britannia! Britannia, trade in Man! 
Get some money, money, money where you can.” 


Jehova (circa $207) 

Said we mwst civse such monstrous shops 
And by a new Decree of Heaven 

Britons became Anointed Cops: 
Hail, Britannia! Britannia, bash the knaves— 
Britons never, never, never trade in slaves. 


The Lord then let us understand 

Some forms of theft he viewed with phlegm; 
We must not take men from the land, 

But we could take the land from them: 
Grab, Britannia! Britannia, rob the Wogs— 
Britons ever, ever, ever are Top Dogs. 


When we had seized the larger swag 
We looked in horror at the Wops, 
Who went marauding with a flag 
In the Close Season—when it stops. 
Shout Britannia! Britannia, bid them cease— 
Britons never, never, never break the peace. 


Now (through Saint Anthony) the Lord 
Says that He’s changed His mind once more— 
With Russia we have firm accord: 
A war no longer is a war. 
Read, Britannia! Read your Gutter Press— 
Britain’s in a bloody, bloody, bloody mess. 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 
The Comic Muse 


Tue Comic Muse has been stalking—or it may 
be trailing—round London in the last week in a 
variety of disguises, showing off her wares. At 
the Arts, pony-tailed and flat-heeled, she has been 
displaying the Very latest French fashion, Ionesco; 
and this may take a bit of getting used to. At the 
Globe, a dowager, sagging and decidedly middle- 
aged, she is showing a Coward model, one 
of the day before yesterday’s. At the Winter 
Garden she is trying to sell us pure period, early 
Shaw and the only not very good one. 

Ionesco is plainly something that gets you or it 
doesn’t. It is funny-peculiar. Its point seems 
to be to carry the absurd by mercilessly logical 
stages beyond the absurd into the frontiers of 
hysteria. Thus a young married couple come into 
a room together and in a conversation. He 
says, “I think. ... Am I wrong... . Haven’t we 
met before?” She replies, “ Yes, I rather think. 

I seem to recognise. . . but I can’t really 
remember.” “TI thought,” he goes on, “I noticed 
you in the train coming down from Manchester, 
the 5.9.” “I was,” she admits, “on the 5.9 
coming down from Manchester.” “I was sitting,” 
he says, “in the corner seat in the third coach.” 
“ And I too was sitting . . .,” she says; and so they 
progress, discovering that they have reached this 
point in the same train from the same town, from 
the same house in that town, from the same room 
in that house and the same bed in that room. It 
is funny if you find it funny, and you can find a 
meaning, too, You can find several, indeed, can 
take your choice. There are two plays; the 
first The Bald Prima Donna, fantasticates the 
boredom of bourgeois marriage; the second, The 
New Tenant, is about a man who is literally (we 
watch this actually happening) imprisoned by his 
love of possessions. Certainly Ionesco is a new 
taste. If he is not mine, there’s no reason why 
he shouldn’t be yours. 

The new Coward, Nude with Violin, has one 
great merit which has not been enough 
emphasised—it provides a part in which Sir John 
Gielgud gives a really dazzling comic display. 
The valet has, since the dawn of comedy, pro- 
vided a beau role, and here Sebastien, the valet of 
a lately dead forger, left to reveal the truth to 
the family, solve the problems involved and 
feather his own nest, has all the makings of a 
superb creation smack in the middle of the 
tradition. Because Mr. Coward has become 
thoroughly careless in his middle age and seems 
to think we can be fobbed off with third best, it is 
not that. But the point is that Sir John plays 
it as if it were. It is an executant’s triumph, 
masterly in the exactness of its phrasing, in its 
perfect fingering, its delicacy of touch, its 
Mozartian style. It is, no doubt, a sign of grace 
with us that we afe no longer satisfied with mere 
virtuosity; that we demand that the player should 
play something worth hearing, too. t perfection 
is perfection, and Sir John is here perfect, and 
enjoying this I forgave Mr. Coward much. There 
is, of course, much to forgive. One had thought 
that Mr. Coward must have a trick up his sleeve 
for his mg gw he wasn’t really going to back 
the middle s belief that any two loony ladies 
and a child could paint “modern” pictures well 
enough to fool all the galleries in the world—and 
if he had produced that trick, it would have 
rescued the play, which besides the Gielgud part, 
gave us:an uproarious quarter of an hour with 
Miss Kathleen Harrison. But, no, Mr. Coward 
has settled for the intellectual level of a Bourne- 
mouth hotel television room. That was not how 
he made his success; and I doubt if it is how he 
will keep it. 

I pass rather hurriedly over The Devil’s 
Disciple at the Winter Garden. I had forgotten 
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how dim the play is—the melodrama it was 
undermining having so long disappeared that 
itself, absurd paradox, seems to be the model it is 
guying. A faithful production does nothing to 
bring it alive until the entry in the last act of 
General Burgoyne, and it is not that the General 
is in fact the first Shavian character to come on 
the scene, but that Mr. Noel Wilman makes him 
seem 80, 

Finally to Oxford, where, at the Playhouse, the 
Comic Muse was noticeable by her absence and 
was very sadly missed. Mr. Elias Canetti’s The 
Numbered is a very serious business, serious in 
the relentless'Central European manner. I quite 
see why Mr. Canetti was tempted to write a play 
on this theme and Mr. Hauser to produce it. It 
seems on the face of it completely original. But 
first one, then the other ought to have resisted it. 

. The only originality that matters is the treatment, 
not the idea, Mr, Canetti invents a state—pocketed, 
io judge from seedy mackintoshes and silk-edged 
turned-up trilbies, in the Europe of the inflation— 
where everyone knows exactly when he wil] die. 
One is given (by whom?) as a name one’s age 
for dying at. But no one knows exactly how old 
other people are (why not?) and it is conventional 
not to inquire. The effect of this on life is shown 
in a series of fairly brief scenes. Thus a young 
man and girl have just got up from a bed. The 
boy asks the girl when she is coming again. She 
says, Never. He can’t understand it; haven’t they 
had a lovely time? Yes. Don’t they love each 
other? Yes. ‘Then why on earth not? Can't he 
guess? No, he is completely baffied. This, like 
all the other ten introductory scenes, misfires 

ecause, if he is baffled, we are not. Once the 
| ae idea has been taken in, it simply leaves 
each scene unlocked before it begins: and we have 
to watch the personages fumbling with doors pre- 
tending they are locked when we know they aren’t, 
and we cannot share their surprise when at long 
last they try their doors and find them open. A 
simail boy throws stones at a passer-by. Why, 


complains the injured passer-by? Because I’m 
allowed to. But who allows you to and why? 
insists the passer-by, way behind us as always: 
and- when at last we are told that the boy is 
called “ Eleven,” you couldn’: have knocked us 
down with a feather because we were flat out 
already with exasperation and boredom. 

There is a rebel intellectual on the scenes, too, 
Fifty by name. He has doubts. Everyone carries 
round their necks all their life a locket which is 
opened only at death by The Keeper, who then, it 
seems, checks that the corpse did die on the 
appointed day. Fifty propounds the revolution- 
arty theory that people don’t, having not, appar- 
ently, been privileged to witness the introductory 
scenes in which we have seen that they do, The 
Keeper is the only person who sees the lockets 
and he may be cheating. So Fifty conspires with 
a friend to open a locket with a hammer and a 
chisel during a long scene of tortured worry, 
throughout the whole length of which we have 
already guessed that there is nothing in the lockets 
at all. There is not. So that proves that people 
don’t die on the appointed day, even if they do. 
Which produces at once, as you can guess, a 
revolutionary situation and that brings this 
imaginary state and the play to a merciful end. 


T. C. WorsLey 


At Covent Garden 


Excerr for the Italian-language Otello, due for 
revival on November 23rd, the present dispensa- 
tion at Covent Garden has a weak record in Verdi. 
For that it i6 not wholly to blame: there is every- 
where a desperate shortage of singers with the 
voice, vitality and sense of style needed for the 
big Verdi roles. In the great opera houses of Italy 
we should hear louder and juicier singing, bawled 
top notes, juddering tremolo, but withal a kind of 
rough gusto that has something of the composer’s 
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spirit, if little of his letter. In Germany... but 
no, I would rather not think of the current level 
of Verdi singing in Germany. Only at the Metro- 
politan, on a good night, are we likely to hear 
Verdi sung with something of the attention that 
used once to be paid to beauty of tone, line and 
phrasing; a bad night at the Metropolitan is just 
like Italy. 

On top of all other difficulties, we insist on 
performing Un ballo in maschera in English, 
though it is one of the operas which gain least, 
and lose most, in translation. Not that the original 
text has any literary value: it is mere doggerel. 
But “a rivedré nell’ estasi” and “E scherzo od 
é follia” sound convincing, while their equiva- 
lents, whether or not we catch the exact words, 
do not. And the opera, with its brilliant score 
and ridiculous plot, needs all the conviction we 
can give it. The Covent Garden production, so 
far from attempting to mitigate inherent absurdi- 
ties, adds a few on its own account. Amelia, des- 
perately anxious that her visit to the fortune- 
teller’s den should remain a close secret, went 
there in a brilliant and fashionable court dress, 
which moreover she continued to wear on that 
strange herb-gathering expedition at midnight by 
the gallows. It was a dress you would recognise 
a mile away, and yet one of the points of the scene 
is that her husband must not be aware that the 
mysterious stranger is his wife. Clearly, in both 
these scenes Amelia should wrap herself in a dark 
cloak, reserving her grand clothes for Act 3. Is 
not this just the sort of thing We are always being 
invited to smile at as typical of the bad old days 
before the producer got the prima donha under 
his thumb? 

The Covent Garden production, ascribed to no 
one in the programme, is evidently that of Herr 
Rennert seen a few seasons back and now running 
gently downhill. That is to say, where several 
chorus men used to swing dead fish in time to the 
disguised King’s barcarolle, now one man rather 
shamefacedly swings one fish. The conductor, 
Argeo Quadri, played the Prelude in such a way 
as to arouse high hopes, but later gave way to a 

| passion for noise. The detached chords that 
introduce us to the sorceress’s residence crashed 
| into the theatre with such violence that healthy- 
looking listeners turned pale. But this was only 
| a Toscanini-like fagade: there was little rhythmic 
| impulse in the scenes of passion, little brilliance in 
the lighter music associated with the pleasure- 
loving King and his court. Only the Oscar of 
Graziella Sciutti sparkled; she looked well, sang ’ 
| her songs with precision and gaiety, and even con- 
trived to get a good deal of point into her English 
| words. Maria von Ilosvay made a curiously im- 
probable sort of sorceress, David Poleri had some- 
| thing of the debonair manner required for the 
| King, and he phrased with style, but his actual 
| tone was meagre and without bloom. 

Amy Shuard’s Amelia divided opinion. As the 
| nearest thing to a dramatic soprano to be found 
| among the younger generation of English singers, 

she has already acquired an enthusiastic follow- 
| ing; but she remains an immature artist. In the 
love duet, and at certain points in the last act, she 
gave us some pleasant soft singing. But for much 
of the time her vocalisation was clumsy: she 
| attacked notes from beneath, left them with a 
wrench, and habitually forgot to listen to the 
actual sound she was making. Both vocally and 
dramatically, she is in need of some first-rate 
coaching. Jess Walters has too thick and low- 
| lying a voice for the testing high baritone role of 
the King’s secretary. Perhaps he sings too much; 
| for he was to be heard again on the following 
night—this time to better advantage—as the 
Marcello in a satisfactory, indeed a highly enjoy- 
| able, performance of La Bohéme, Elsic Morison 
| repeated her effective Mimi, and Raymond 
Nilsson, once he had got some initial tightness out 
of his singing, was a Rodolfo convincing both to 
| eye and to ear. Marie Collier made a promising 
| début as Musetta, showing a vivid instinct for the 
stage and a voice which will be beautiful if she 
refrains from forcing it. Rafael Kubelik obtained 
some refined playing from the orchestra, especially 
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from the string section, during this Bohéme. He 
seemed to be doing equally well during the second 
act of The Magic Flute last Saturday, when 
Geraint Evans made a delightful Papageno and 
Joan Sutherland, singing Pamina for the first time, 
held the house with a pure and delicately phrased 
account of her G minor song, as difficult a piece 
a3 any in the soprano repertory. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Manzu 


T ue exhibition of sculpture by Giacomo Manzi, 
at the Hanover Gallery, should not be missed. 
Manzi is a sculptor so workmanlike and unosten- 
tatious, and above all so deeply rooted in tradition, 
that one knows even before seeing it that a fresh 
contact with his work will be a refreshing and 
reassuring experience. The main theme of this 
exhibition is a series of dancers, large and small, 
dancing, resting, or playing with their heavy 
tresses of hair. Like Renoir, Manzu is not afraid 
of dealing with the more obvious kinds of female 
beauty, and for the most part he avoids the risk 
of becoming meretricious, although a few of his 
figures are too slight and conventionally pretty 
to be satisfying. Manzi’s work is, of course, less 
robust than that of Renoir, and one feels that 
while Renoir recognised with obvious joy that his 
work belonged to a classical tradition and 
accepted it boldly, using it as a point for new 
departures, Manzi, on the other hand, accepts 
fatalistically, almost unwillingly, the fact that he 
is a traditional artist, and almost seems to regard 
it as an inevitable limitation. This accounts for 
the static quality of his work and for the feeling 
ot melancholy and sadness that characterises so 
much of it. Apart from his obvious technical 
mastery and fine plastic sense, his talent is elusive 
and hard to define. His figures live in a remote, 
detached, almost dream-like world, and the finish 
and texture of the bronze are used to envelop 
their fundamentally tough, sparse forms in a 
mysterious shifting light. This ability to convey 
an impression of varying light is one of the most 
original features of Manzwt’s work. Yet there are 
occasions when he seems to lose his sense of 
poetry and the sculptures then lose their inner 
life and become, despite their beauty, ordinary 
and a little dull. The finest things here are four 
small panels in low relief. This is a medium in 
which Manzt remains unchallenged by any other 
living sculptor, and one which reveals most 
clearly his gifts—his extreme economy of means, 
his ability to reinterpret religious themes in a 
new, disturbing and’ contemporary way, and his 
almost uncanny ability to create mood and 
atmosphere. 

Although Manzi is an artist of far greater 
stature than any other showing at present in Lon- 
don, two other exhibitions are also well worth 
seeing. Pierre Lesieur is well known in Paris but 
is having his first one-man show here, at the 
Leicester Galleries, and John Christoforou is 
exhibiting his latest work at Gallery One. It is 
proof of Mr. Lesieur’s talents that while his debt 
to Bonnard is so obvious, he can make the same 
subjects, rendered often in much the same way, 
seem fresh and original; and the abrupt angles 
of vision which he adopts, the more arbitrary 
technique and the bolder use of colour, all effec- 
tively proclaim that fifty years separate him from 
the older master. Mr. Christoforou is a much 
less sophisticated artist and his talent is as yet 
much less fully developed. Although he was 
born and brought up in England, Mr. Christo- 
forou’s work has a nobility and monumentality 
that is totally un-English, and evokes archaic 
Greek and Etruscan art. One cannot help feel- 
ing that the London fogs are deadening his 
obvious gifts. His colours in particular, blacks 
laid over oranges and smoky blues, should 
smoulder, but they only smoke damply, and a 
contact with a warmer, more direct civilisation 
might furthermore supply the passion and 
inspiration necessary to bring his painting to 
life. When this happens he will be a fine painter. 

Joun GOLDING 
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Con-men, and a White 


Elephant 


Tue lady in front of me at the performance of 
Moby Dick pulled on her gloves just before the 
film started. Now why did she do that? How- 
ever, first I must introduce a better film. 

The Swindlers, at the Cameo-Poly, is the third 
film of Federico Fellini to reach London. He 
dawned on us in an odd little festival at the Tivoli. 
La Strada and I Vitelloni were the films, and they 
have made their mark since: the first as a full- 
fashioned but surprisingly sympathetic drama of 
travelling fairs, brute strong-man with simpleton 
girl; the second as a more fluid, bitter scoop into 
the waste of café lives. To some extent this new 
film combines the qualities of both. It is jaunty, 
but has a hard bite; its fascination with the prey 
ing kind never masks a deep moral preoccupation. 
A man on a lonely mountain road stops a car; 
in the car are three men—a chauffeur with dark 
glasses, and two men, a young and an ageing— 
who quickly array themselves as priests, struggle 
into black skirts and chuck crosses; they are con- 
men who proceed to a farm with a tale about a 
murdered man under a tree and treasure left to 
the farmstead—on certain conditions, one being 
that the recipient should pay 500 masses, amount- 
ing to some 500,000 lira. Comically, dreadfully, it 
never fails, They drive off with their plunder, to 
exact next, perhaps, advance payments from 
slum-dwellers promised flats. 

The monsters who so, like ferrets, suck the 
blood where they find it, aren’t such bad chaps. 
We get to like, pity, and abbor them. One, the 
chauffeur with dark glasses, has a terrible geni- 
ality and goes after women; the young pricst 
(Richard Baseheart) has a baby girl and a wife 
from whom he conceals his livelihood; the older 
(Broderick Crawford) is reaching that point of 
loneliness where failure makes a last grab at 








success. He longs after the heights; and we are 
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given a wonderful New Year party at which he 
tries vainly to pull himself up. Failing, he goes 
on with the old round, encounters his schoolgir! 
daughter, is arrested on some minor charge and 
sent to prison, comes out to do another priest job 
at a remote farm. The end leads us to suppose 
that he has at last rebelled against the meanness 
of his existence, but it is only a last trick, un- 
masked by his confederates, and he dies miserably. 

And so back to Moby Dick, which employs an 
original rich in the deeper qualities but exhibits 
few itself; and to that lady hastily pulling on her 
gloves. Why did she? Cold? It was warm in 
Warner’s. Dread of the voyages to come? The 
unknown? The white whale that, she felt, could 
only be met by gloves of not inferior whiteness? 
Moby Dick started, “I am Ishmael” flung at us 
from a young wanderer who has reached a hill- 
top and having delivered his utterance plunges 
away. Beautiful hill country in soft colours, dis- 
tant bay, eighteenth-century seaport, the inn, a 
reel, Queequeg, Father Mapple, the mysterious 
absence of Ahab. But I’m afraid that while fram 
time to time I admired, I never thrilled. The 
sudden rain at the inn seemed unreal, the sailors’ 
talk and the dancing, even Orson Welles in a pul- 
pit, made to look like a ship’s prow spouting about 
Jonah . . . they should have kept him for the 
whale, or at least Ahab, Ahab, when at last after 
a tremendous build-up he appears, is mild, nice 
Mr. Gregory Peck. We never recover from that, 
or at least I didn’t. I found myself thinking about 
the lady in front. Were they, the gloves, still on? 
Yes! It was not till the final chase, with a storm 
thrown in, and Mr. Peck careering by clamped to 
the whale’s side, that the solution suddenly 
occurred to me: she didn’t want to lose those 
gloves when the stampede came to get out. Moby 
Dick? It was John Huston’s dream for years, 


like Charlie Chaplin’s of the Crucifixion in the 
corner of a modern ballroom, and it should have 
remained a dream. 


WiLLtiaM Wuairraatr 
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See, See the Lark! 


By a strange coincidence Anouilh’s play about 
St. Joan, The Lark, in Christopher Fry’s transla- 
tion, was done on both television and sound-nadio 
last Sunday: from 3 to 5.35 p.m, on the Third, 
irom 8.30 to 10 on BBC TY. 

I assume that this was a coincidence because I 
can hardly believe that it was planned. Either on 
sound or on TV, Anouilh would appeal only to a 
minority audience (this “ only” is not derogatory); 
within this particular potential audience there 
would be a certain resistance from those who 
think that Shaw did the job better; and even the 
most devoted admirer of Anouilh would hardly 
wish to sit through the same play twice on a Sun- 
day. 

Programme-planning is so complex a task that 
it seerns almost unthinkable that there could ever 
be an overlord of all BBC programmes, a co- 
ordinator of sound and vision. He would have a 
nervous breakdown in a month. The BBC is 
rightly conscious, moreover, of its obligations to 
the millions of listeners who have no TV. 

Yet these, as we have observed recently, are 
steadily dwindling in numbers; and superior per- 
sons are more rarely heard dismissing TV as, 
intellectually and socially, non-U. (“Oh no, we 
haven't got one . .. you only find them in council 
houses or stockbrokers’ Surrey ‘ mansions.’ ”’) 
It might be as well to appoint a, so to speak, 
skeleton co-ordinator, who could cast an eye over 
all the programmes at an early stage of their plan- 
ning and try to avert duplications that might be 
more objectionable than last Sunday’s. 

My observation suggests that intellectuals 
whose prejudice against TV has been overcome 
are every bit as fascinated by it, for the first few 
weeks anyway, as the LCMs are; and also that 
they find the week-end TV programmes slightly 
less barren than week-end programmes sometimes 
are on sound-radio, On sound they seem, so 
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often, to be all sport and olde-tyme “light” 
music and Evangelical hymns and excerpts from 
films (surely, of all programmes, the most defec- 
tive if non-visual); and even the Third is apt to 
put on marathon doses of Wagner when we are 
thirsty for something like a Haydn quartet. But 
on , last week-end for example, there were at 
least half-a-dozen programmes (if the Anouilh 
and What’s My Line? be included, as I think the 
latter can, once at least) that no new viewer need 
have disdained to sit through. 

One of these programmes was The 64,000 
Question, which—apart from the larger moral 
question of encouraging avaricé—is by no means 
so despicable as some quiz give-aways. The mil- 
lions who saw it last Saturday were at least taught 
that it may be worth swotting up Shakespeare 
and classical music. I dislike this programme’s 
meretricious trappings as much as anyone, its 
glamour-girls, its tatty decor, the “business” of 
keeping the top-prize questions in a Fabian- 
guarded safe; but the producer, John Irwin, 
argues that this build-up helps to create the 
suspense which is the essence of the pro- 
gramme’s appeal, even to non-LCMs. 

Although some of the commercials are enter- 
taining in themselves (particularly one, an adver- 
tisement for a sweet called Tunes, which neatly 
parodies Dragnet), I never thought that I should 
positively welcome their intrusion into any pro- 
gramme. But, since ITV exists, I suppose that 
one must be glad that a few commercials are 
now clustering round Free Speech, sinewy sur- 
vivor of successive anti-cultural purges. .This 
presumably means that more viewers are watch- 
ing it. Last Sunday the contestants were more 
restrained than usual: even when Alan Taylor 
used such favourite words as “ outrageous,” he 
smiled. But Carson at his fiercest could not have 
been more devastating than Michael Foot at his 
mildest. The lighting was admirable. 

Even a relatively temperate Free Speech is a 
howling gale by comparison with the BBC’s 
Brains Trust. ‘To witness this conversation is 
to ride in a well-sprung, richly cushioned, horse- 
drawn tramcar: the question-master keeps them 
firmly to the rails (last Sunday allowing only 
Sir Ian Fraser to slip in a, naturally, pro-Eden 
propaganda point) and interposes cosy summings- 
up. (“It looks as though we’re rather coming to 
the conclusion, then, that... .”) The questions 
are hackneyed and harmless: do newspapers 
mould or reflect public opinion, should the Church 
refuse to marry potentially unsuitable couples, 
why do peace meetings “invariably end in fisti- 
cuffs?”. Earnest middiebrow gentlewomen 
probably enjoy this; but it seems to me utterly 
to lack the bite and realism of Free Speech, and 
to be a sad waste of the real gifts of people like 
Dr, Bronowski and Lady Violet Bonham-Carter. 
So potently neutralising is the alchemy of Lime 
Grove that even Lady Violet, one of the most 
splendidly ferocious and incisive debaters in 
public life, is reduced to Barriesque sweetness. 
These brains seem to be pickled in lavender 
water, 

The BBC scored a notable Eurovision scoop on 
Sunday—a live transmission direct from a frontier 
camp in which Hungarian refugees were being 
interviewed by Fr. Agnellus Andrew, so frequent 
and successful a broadcaster that he may soon 
come to be called the Fulton Sheen of the BBC. 
The telerecorded repeat in the evening was of 
far higher quality than hastily made telerccordings 
usually are. 

It may look like ordinary journalistic enterprise, 
but it seems to me disgusting that wounded 
soldiers from Egypt arriving home should be 
exploited in TV interviews for war propaganda 
purposes. Perhaps it wouldn’t matter so much 


| if the questions were not so fatuous. The follow- 


ing questions were asked of one man, whose arm 


| was in a sling, by an ITN girl reporter: “ What 





was the first you knew of your wound?. . . Did 
it get you in the arm? .. . And what did you 
do then?” This is—literally—adding insult to 
ainiury. 

Tom DriperG 
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Correspondence 
THE SUEZ WAR 


Sir,—I note with interest that your journal “has 
supported the Israelis through good times and bad,” 
This is undoubtedly true and one wonders whether 
your present opposition springs from your moral 
aversion to an act of violence or simply from your 
eagerness to criticise the government. A more com- 
pelling justification for starting a defensive war can 
hardly ever have arisen, if Colonel Nasser’s threats 
to conquer Israel are to be taken at their face value, 
reinforced as they have been by the recent military 
pact just concluded between the Arab States, the 
purpose of which pact was—in the words of the 
Jordanian Army Comrmander—solely aggressive. 

The danger is, in your own words, that by his act - 
Mr. Ben-Gurion has destroyed the moral position 
from which Israel has been able since 1948 to exer- 
cise an influence out of all proportion to her strength. 
But what has been the result of this “ influence ” ? 
It has been that the United Nations, after passing 
a resolution condemning Egypt’s policy of closing the 
Suez Canal to Israeli ships, has taken no action at 
all to enforce this resolution, and yet your journal 
still contends that the Suez Canal was “in any event 
being properly and efficiently operated by its lawful 
owners.” It has also been that the United Nations, 
impressed by “Israel’s moral position,” has ignored 
the constant attacks perpetrated by Arab soldiers, 
only considering the position during a vote of cen- 
sure for the reprisals which Israel was induced to 
make by reason of the United Nations own inaction. 

Finally, sir, I wonder if I might direct your 
readers’ attention away from the moral rights or 
wrongs of Sir Anthony Eden’s action, to the con- 
sequences thereof. Peace will be restored to the 
Middle East by means of the international police 
force shortly to be constituted under the auspices 
of the United Nations, and the Suez Canal will be 
extracted from the grip of an unscrupulous dictator. 
The “pros and cons” of the latter result can be 
argued from many different angles, but peace in 
the Middle East—a benefit to all the nations con- 
cerned in the bitter struggle which has rent that 
part of the world since i1947—is a thing which the 
United Nations in all its wisdom has not and never 
looked like being able to achieve. 

The University, 

Leeds. 


Davip Wats 


Sir,—I am a regular reader of the NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION and it is in times like these that editors 
ought to know what their readers think. This reader 
agrees wholeheartedly with your opening leaders and 
is even more firmly attached to your paper. Your 
lucid attacks on our Egyptian -policies have been 
splendid and did something for the shame I felt at 
being an Englishman abroad. It is papers like yours, 
with a staff of correspondents like yours, that may 
eventually enable us to look at the world, once more, 
without a feeling of such overwhelming shame and 
disgust of ourselves. 

Jeremy GENTILLE 

32 Rue Raymond-Losserand, 

Paris l4e. 


Sir,—The choice of the newspapers and periodicals 
which enter my home is naturally dictated by beliefs 
and principles which have been outraged by Britain’s 
war against Egypt. It has been some small comfort 
that I have not found it necessary to pen a single 
conscientious protest to an erring paper, neither have 
I found myself obliged to deny my subscription to a 
solitary weekly. I have, it appears, chosen wisely in 
the New STATESMAN, the Observer and the News 
Chronicle, and I am even more acutely aware of the 
worth of the Manchester Guardian. 

All agree that I must write to my M.P. to urge the 
resignation of Sir Anthony Eden. It matters not that 
I have never voted for him, that I am a Socialist in a 
Tory stronghold. I still have this democratic right 
and duty. But will my letter have the slightest effect; 
can I do more than look forward with lively anti- 
cipation to next week’s “ Profile”; what clse can I 
usefully do? 
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There is, for me, one difficulty, in which I should 
welcome advice: my Member is Captain Waterhouse. 
41 Osmaston Road, Joun G. Bat 

Leicester. 


COMMUNISTS AND HUNGARY 


Sm,—Dur'ng the 39 years of its existence the 
U.S.S.R. has achieved many great social, economic, 
and cultural advances, and, as Communists, we shall 
always strive to defend these achievements against 
attack. This does not mean, however, that we should 
refrain from criticising the Soviet government when 
we think it mistaken. In our view it is the duty of 
friends of the U.S.S.R. in Britain to state quite 
clearly and publicly that it was grievously wrong to 
allow the use of Soviet troops in Hungary. We are 
convinced that Socialism in any country must rest 
on the support of the majority of the people and 
must not depend on the presence or intervention of 
foreign troops. 

We are aware that many people who are denounc- 
ing the Russians today have defended their own 
government's intervention in Suez and its use of 
military measures in several colonial countries. But 
this makes it all the more imperative for those who 
have consistently criticised these policies to make clear 
their position on this issue. 

RonatD L. Meex D. L. Meex G. Houston 

L. Houston G. Wyiur L. M. Kevias 

Glasgow, W.2. 


Str,—As a member of the Communist Party I 
wish to condemn the Soviet military and political 
intervention in the internal affairs of Hungary. I 
believe that no ground exists, no matter what direc- 
tion developments may take in Hungary, and par- 
ticularly at this stage of the growth of the conditions 
and realisation of Socialism, for such violation of 
the right to national independence and _self- 
determination. 

This action has facilitated a dangerous return to 
the cold war, and has done great damage to the 
struggle for unity and Socialism throughout the 
world, 

Whilst attacking this action, at the same time I 
think that Communist and non-Communist alike in 
this country must take our share of responsibility for 
the condition in which such an action can take place, 
due in large measure to our common mis-appraisal 
of the facts about the U.S.S.R., and the isolation of 
that country from the Labour Movement outside. 

I would also like to take the opportunity of pro- 
testing as strongly against the aggression on Egyptian 
soil, 

39 Dulverton Road, 

Selsdon, 
South Croydon. 


Joun NELSON 


Sir,—By giving uncritical support to Soviet repres- 
sion in Hungary the British Communist Party has 
committed suicide as an effective political force in this 
country, at a time when it had the chance of making 
real progress. 

The Stalin revelations, and the manner in which 
they were made, came as a profound shock to most 
British Communists. But there seemed a fair chance 
that the ensuing wave of fresh thinking and critical 
re-examination of past policies among the rank-and- 
file would sweep away the old, discredited top party 
bureaucracy and open the way to the development 
of a reinvigorated party with a mind of its own, freed 
from its automatic attachment to Soviet policy. 

The conditions were favourable. The factors which 
made the party’s subservience to Soviet policy under- 
standable and perhaps inevitable no longer obtained. 
Stalin was dead; the cold war had thawed out con- 
siderably; heads were beginning to emerge cautiously 
from cold-war intellectual dugouts on both sides of 
the iron curtain; the Soviet Union, no longer 
struggling for survival, was one of the two most 
powerful nations on earth; the hydrogen bomb had 
taken a third world war out of the realm of practical 

But the party leadership, entrenched in its bureau- 
cratic machine, soon showed that it had learned 
nothing and was determined to fight all the way 
against demands from below for more democracy and 
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independence. Offering no more self-criticism than 
the most vague acknowledgement of “ mistakes,” the 
leadership remained almost unchanged. Pollitr, 
elevated to an honorific presidency, declared that the 
party had nothing to be ashamed of and nothing to 
apologise for, Dutt dismissed Stalin's crimes as “ spots 
en the sun,” and Klugmann, his book on Tito for 

mally withdrawn, was put in charge of party educa 

tion, There was a not entirely successful attempt to 
curb discussion in the party press, a ban on The 
Reasoner and a refusal by the Political Committee to 
allow publication of the first dispatch from the Dail, 
Worker’s staff reporter in Hungary. 

Even so, the rank-and-file revolt was and is gaining 
ground. It is conceivable that the coming special 
congress of the party will decisively repudiate the 
old guard. But for the very many members who, 
like myself, have now resigned the damage to the 
cause of Socialism and the party’s good name has 
already been done. The Executive's statement support 
ing the Soviet attack on the Hungarian people has 
dealt a death-blow to the party’s credit in Britain 
Like the Communist leaders in Hungary, the British 
party leaders have conceded to their rank-and-file 
too little, too late. Patrick GOLDING 

5 Ravenscourt Place, W.6. 


POLICE AND MARCHERS 


Str,—Although I was not present at the Trafalgar 
Square rally I have in the past week watched with 
interest the way the police have handled student 
demonstrations in sympathy with Hungary. I have 
been surprised to notice that some policemen, a smal! 
minority it is true, seemed far more excited than the 
crowds they were supposed to be controlling. During 
the demonstration outside Kensington Palace Gardens 
on Thursday night, for example, one constable 
approached a young reporter who stood by 
a telephone booth, well away from the mélée, waiting 
to call his office, and commanded him to move off 
When the young man produced a signed letter of 
identity from the news editor of a national newspaper, 
the constable told him to take it home and burn it 
He appeared almost hysterical and quite beyond 
rational conversation. 

During the demonstration outside the Daily Worker 
office on Friday night a constable came up behind a 
girl student and cuffed her merely because she was 
walking behind and in step with another constable 
After some remarks about her infantile behaviour (in 
themselves somewhat infantile) he made an obscure 
reference apparently to her virginity (or rather the 
probable lack thereof), 

All this may seem rather petty, but one does not 
expect pettiness from London policemen, even when 
they are dealing with something so unusual and un 
British as a public demonstration. 

LONDON JOURNALIS! 


Sir,—I am not a member of any police force, nor 
any political party, nor, even how, would I claim to 
be an efficient leader of demonstrations. However 
I happened to be one of ‘the men at the front of 
the procession which marched through the West End 
of Lordon on Sunday, November 4. 

Already there was a gradual drift away from Whit 
hall when I first heard cries of “to the West End.” 
By their friendliness and good humour, the foot police 
had helped to abate the anger which had been whipped 
up by the charges of the mounted police. One side 
of Whitehall had been cleared and the crowds on 
the other side were beginning to disperse. As a 
means of carrying the protest to the cinema queues 
and window shoppers of the West End I joined two 
youths who held a banner “Law not War.” They 
stopped at the traffic lights uncertain of direction. | 
suggested Piccadilly Circus. Behind us a huge move 
ment was forming into a procession. 

This movement was spontaneous and there were no 
leaders as our halting pfogress should have made 
apparent, Alternative suggestions were argued by 
those who formed the front as the procession moved 
up Regent Street, but the general agreement was that 
to keep together we must keep moving. When a man 
suggested Marble Arch, a short meeting, then a return 
to join with Dr. Soper at Kingsway Hall, we accepted 
the idea as the most constructive possible in the 
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circumstances, This man may have been a plain-clothes 
policeman, I do not know, but I do know that he 
helped to lead the chorus of anti-government slogans 

At Marble Arch those of us in front tried to halt 
the procession. We were swept aside and now there 
was a new cry of “to the palace.” As the procession 
marched down Park Lane I joined several other men 
in persuading those in front against this useless and 
dangerous action. We turned into Piccadilly and 
ifter a momentary hesitation the rest of the queue 
followed, An escort of mounted police formed up 
ilongside, By the time we reached Piccadilly we had 
linked arms in orderly lines. I was in the front and 
aw no attempt to turn into the Haymarket, 

When we reached Holborn our procession finished 
and Dr. Soper’s began. I dropped into the rear of 
this and do not know what happened to the other 
men who had formed the front of our procession. . 
But several thousands of young people had, by this 
march, demonstrated their protest against their 
government’s action and in an orderly manner, If, 
as one might suppose Critic to imply, this demon- 
stration was assisted by plain-clothes policemen, then 
this is a form of police action I welcome. 

Davin Matra 
469A Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.3. 


PRIESTLEY AND LEAVIS 


Sir,—Dr, Priestley’s criticism of Mr, Leavis is by 
no means without validity, and what it seems to call 
for is not 80 much a “ defence” of Leavis (no doubt 
you will receive plenty of foaming letters from his 
disciples), but a few words from someone who doesn’t, 
greatly care who wins the dog-fight, Here, at any 
rate, are my few words. 

First, Mr. Leavis has published a good deal of 
criucism; why didn’t Dr. Priestley make this the peg 
to hang his discourse on, instead of a second- or third- 
hand account of a lecture in some draughty provincial 
hall? Im the past, Dr. Priestley has succeeded bril- 
liantly in expounding the work of far more abstruse 
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thinkers, such as Jung and J. W. Dunne. A closely 
reasoned article by him on Mr, Leavis’s criticism 
would have been something worth having, full of 
genuine substance. Secondly, why is Mr, Leavis 
always described as a grumbling, jeering fellow with 
a hatred of literature, merely because he refuses to 
acquiesce in fashionable * reputation-mongering? 
Leavis has solidly, indeed massively, praised James, 
Conrad, Eliot, Lawrence—twentieth-century authors, 
all of them; his first appearance in the arena was as 
the defender of “ modern” poetry against its academic 
detractors; he will be remembered as a man of enthu- 
siasmms, even of unbalanced and excessive ones, but 
surely not as a detractor. To be unimpressed by the 
poetic achievement of Messrs. Spender and Day 
Lewis, to consider Virginia Woolf's talent “ slender,” 
to call Lytton Strachey irresponsible, to hark back to 
Lawrence as our last major novelist—are these the 
signs of a hatred of literature? Indeed, the non- 
partisan reader might well ask who shows the greater 
concern for letters: the man who holds these opinions 
or the man who cites them, without comment, for 
simple derision. Joun Warn 
25 Florida Court, Reading. 


Sin,—Mr. Priestley does well to take Dr. Leavis to 
task for his skittle-alley lecture on “ Literature in My 
Time.” L heard it at Manchester. Besides his 
toppling full-toss at the major figures, he made routine 
assaults on his bétes noires—the B.B.C. Third Pro- 
gramme, the Arts Council, and your own journal— 
all seen as performing capers in a vicious circle of 
prejudice and pride, Everybody, we learnt, is against 
him. 

Two points seem to be worth making. First, that 
the lecture dismayed many of Dr. Leavis’s audience 
—including, to my knowledge, people in general sym- 
pathy with his critical methods, Second, that no 
Lucky Jims were sent “rolling down the aisles.” 
There are, no question, a few Jims about. But it 
would be an odd university audience, familiar with 


which included a dummy—for D. H. Lawrence didn’t 
even feel the draught. J. S. CUNNINGHAM 
Dept. of English, . 
University of Durham. 


Sir,—I expect you will receive a large number of 
angry replies, so may I from a rather different point 
of view congratulate you on commissioning (or merely 
printing) Dr. Priestley’s caricature of Dr, Leavis. 
It was time that a public figure should write about 
Dr. Leavis from such a modest, disinterested angle— 
80 modest as to enable Dr. Priestley to suggest that 
he and his friends are really just a lot of chaps trying 
to get by, doing no particular harm to anybody. But 
it was the whole subtlety of Dr. Priestley’s approach 
that I admired, 

I wondered at his clever way of criticising Dr. 
Leavis’ complete lack of “fine shades between very 
great writing, at one end of the scale, and silly 
nonsense at the other” without referring to, say, 
Dr. Leavis’s essay on Mr. Forster. Similarly, his 
distrust of “critical theory” is impressively original 
considering that he doesn’t mention another of Dr. 
Leavis’s essays, “ Literary Criticism and Philosophy.” 
Finally, if I might give my opinion as to which was 
the most entertaining feature of Dr. Priestley’s article, 
it was his sureness of touch—the sureness that 


enabled him to perform such a service mainly from , 


the evidence provided in the gossip column of a 

Sunday newspaper, .. . 
Castle Road, 

Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


N. P. SALMON 


Sir,—I imagine that any person, with a slightly 
more than average awareness of the state of literary 
criticism in England, must have been—to say the 
least—faintly disgusted by Mr. Priestley’s chummy, 
middle-brow attack on Dr. Leavis in your pages. 
To refute the blunt and impregnable insensitiveness 
of that attack, line by line, would be a waste of paper, 
for it betrays a very sketchy awareness both of what 
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ignorance, but of ignorance out of which money can 
be made, if one chooses to display it before a gullible 
public, But worse than that—comment enough on 
the essential justice of Leavis’s diagnosis of the London 
literary scene—a gullible editor, and the editor of 
our most influential weekly, accepted it. 
Old Rectory, CHARLES TOMLINSON 
Hinton Blewett, 
Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


BEERBOHM TREE 


Sir,—May I correct two misimplications and one 
misstatement in Mr. T. C. Worsley’s review of my 
book on Beerbohm Tree? 

In saying that Tree appreciated the genius of 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Brieux and Shaw at a time when 
most of his contemporaries were abusing them, I 
make no claim that Tree was “something of a 
pioneer,” I merely wish to point out that he was 
more intelligent than his fellow-managers. 

Nowhere in my book do I infer that Tree’s 
“influence on the future of Shakespearean produc- 
tion” was comparable with Granville Barker’s or 
William Poel’s. I simply assert that I personally 
preferred the productions. at His Majesty’s to those 
of Barker, because I think Shakespeare’s plays should 
be acted, not under-acted. 

Mr, Worsley says that Tree produced nothing by 
Brieux. If he will refer to pages 157, 158 and 238 
of my biography, he will find that False Gods 
(James B. Fagan’s translation of La Foi by Brieux) 
was done.at His Majesty’s in 1909, with incidental 
music by Saint-Saéns. HESKETH PEARSON 

14 Priory Road, N.W.6. 


MAX BEERBOHM 
Sir,—I have been asked by Lady Beerbohm, in 
accordance with the wishes of the late Sir Max Beer- 
bohm, to write his life. I should be grateful if anyone 
with letters or reminiscences of him could communi- 


the skittle game, that failed to distinguish from a Leavis has stood for and what he has stood against. cate with me. Davin Lew 
delicate inswinger or two this mere full-toss ata row It is, in fact, simply a protracted testimony of 7 Linton Road, Oxford. 
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These are both new books replacing earlier 
volumes in the series. 


The Cinema To-day 
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This second edition brings the book right 
up to date, 125, 6d, net 
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ELEANOR FARJEON,. 


by WILLIAM MAYNE, A companion to the 
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An enchanting story by the French novelist 
HENRI BOSCO, 
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Children’s Book Supplement 


Prefabulous Animiles by James Reeves, illustrated by Ardizzone 





THE HIPPOCRUMP 


Along the valley of the Ump 

Gallops the fearful Hippocrump. 

His hide is leathery and thick; 

His eyelids open with a click; 

His mouth he closes with a clack. 

He has three humps upon his back; 

On each of these there grows a score 
Of horny spikes, and sometimes more. 
His hair is curly, thick and brown; 
Beneath his chin a beard hangs down. 
He has eight feet with hideous claws; 
His neck is long—and O his jaws! 
The boldest falters on his track 

To hear those hundred teeth go Clack! 


The Hippocriimp is fierce indeed, 

But if he é@ats the baneful weed 

That grows beside the Purple Lake, 
His hundred teeth begin to ache. 

Then how the creature stamps and roars 
Along the Ump’s resounding shores! 
The drowsy cattle faint with fright; 

The birds fall flat, the fish turn white. 
Even the rocks begin to shake; 

The children in their beds awake; 

The old ones quiver, quail and quake 
“ Alas!” they cry. “Make no mistake, 
It is Himself—he’s got the Ache 

From eating by the Purple Lake! ” 
Some say, “It is old You-know-who— 
He’s in a rage: what shall we do?” 
“Lock up the barns, protect the stores, 
Bring all the pigs and sheep indoors! ” 


They call upon their god, Agw-ump 
To save them from the Hippocrump. 
“What's that I hear go hop-skip-jump? 


He’s coming! Stand aside there!” Bump! 
Lump-lump!—* He’s on the bricge now!” 


—Lump! 
“T hear his tail—ker-flump, ker-flump! 
I see the prickles on his hump! 
It is, it IS—the Hippocrump! 
Defend us now, O great Agw-ump! ” 
Thus prayed the dwellers by the Ump. 
Their prayer was heard. A broken stump 
Caught the intruder in the rump. 








He slipped into the foaming river, 
Whose icy water quenched his fever, 
Then while the creature floundering lay 
The timid people ran away; 

And when the morrow dawned serene 
The Hippocrump was no more seen. 
Glad hymns of joy the people raised: 
“For ever great Agw-ump be praised! ” 


THE DOZE 


Through Dangly Woods the aimless Doze 
A-dripping and a-dribbling goes. 

His company no beast enjoys. 

He makes a sort of hopeless noise 
Between a snuffle and a snort. 

His hair is neither long nor short; 

His tail gets caught on briers and bushes 
As through the undergrowth he pushes. 
His ears are big but not much use. 

He lives on blackberries and juice. 

And anything that he can get. 

His feet are clumsy, wide and wet 
Slip-slopping through the bog and heather 
All in the wild and weepy weather. 





His young are many, and maltreat him; 
But, only hungry creatures eat him. 

He pokes about in mossy holes, 
Disturbing sleepless mice and moles, 
And what he wants he never knows— 
The damp, despised and aimless Doze. 


THE BISK 


In Waikewake 
Beside the Lake 
Unseen by any stranger, 
The little Bisk 
Delights to frisk, 
Oblivious of all danger. 


At break of day 

She_ seeks her prey 
Along the Mukmuk River; 

And when she sings, 

Her spotted wings - 
Begin to quake and quiver. 


The courting male 
Has for a tail 

One tall luxuriant feather, 
With which displayed 
He makes a shade 

To keep her from the weather 


In summer days 
One egg she lays 

And finds a secret nook for it; 
But she the spot 
Remembers not 

So sends her mate to look for it 


By Mukmuk’s shore 
She gathers store 
Of berries each September 
But where she puts 
Her nuts and fruits 
She never can remember. 


O gaily, gaily, 

Ten times daily - 
She flits on careless wing, 

Speak no harsh word 

Of this small bird, 
Who only lives to sing. 


THE NONNY 


The Nonny-bird I love particularly; 
All day she chirps her joysome odes, 
She rises perpendicularly 
And, if she goes too far, explodes. 
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children ~ 


All 


sorts 


For the enquiring child, there 
are three new and interesting 
books: ALL ABOUT LANGUAGE 
(12s 6d) by Mario Pei, which 
will set young people thinking 
more deeply about man’s great 
gift of language and the use 
and abuse of the spoken word; 
DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT (Illus. 
10s 6d) by Josephine Kamm, a 
biography of Gertrude Bell, the 
intrepid mountaineer, traveller 
and diplomat of note; and A 
DOCTOR ALONE (Illus. 10s 6d) by 
Peggy Chambers, the inspiring 
life story of Elizabeth Blackwell, 
the first woman doctor. 


The Bodley Head 


And for leisure reading: 
THIRTEEN BANNERS (Illus, 10s 6d) 
by Henry Garnett, an exciting 
historical novel set in the days 
of the de Montfort rebellion; 
SECOND MEETING (9s 6d) by 
Kathrene. Pinkerton, a charming 


_ story for older girls, with a 


Canadian background; THE 
LITTLE YELLOW JUNGLE FROGS 
(Illus. 7s 6d) by Anita Hewett, 
a further collection of jungle 
stories for young children; and 
THE NEW PET (Illus, 8s 6d) 
by Marjorie Flack, a colourful 
and attractive piccure book for 
the very young. 


for 
of 








of books 


all sorts int 4 











| Near Misses 


Strange Quest at Cliff House. By Nancy 
Moss. Chambers. 17s. 6d. 


| Valerie of Gaunt Crag. By Exizapetu Hype. 
Chambers. 5s. 
| 


| Theo and her Secret Societies. By MARGARET 
Rowan. Chambers. 5s. 


| Two Girls and a Boat. 
Blackie. 6s. 


_ The New Girl at Melling. By MarGaret Biccs. 
Blackie. 7s. 6d. 


Though this year’s schoolgirl stories are milk- 
| and-water when compared with the Brazilian 
| glories of yesteryear, there are indications that 
authoresses are once more concentrating on the 
sensible, basic subjects such as lying, cheating and 
shinning down the creeper after lights-out. In 
the books under review, no longing glance is 
directed at a pony or larger quadruped, and there 
isn’t a trace of a jodhpur. 

In Strange Quest at Cliff House, Miss Nancy 
Moss gives us the third of' her splendid Cliff 
| House yarns. Devilish Irene Fletcher is still head 
| girl and has now instituted fagging, sharply crush- 

ing all opposition: “How dare you raise your 
| voice to me! Another word and I will take you 
| straight to Miss Pusey.” There are still no 
cricket-pitches or tennis-courts (the major portion 
of the hockey ground fell, if memory serves, over 
the cliff and now forms a section of the foreshore) 
and the Black Sheep (a chic society of the smarter 
prefects) are “dedicated to keeping Cliff House 
School the slack and degenerate schoo)” it has 
previously been. In pursuit of this unusual aim 
they watch TV in the bexroom, steam open let- 
ters, and lure little Violet Starr on to Hermit 
Island, a naval gunnery practice area, where the 
startled junior comes in for a brisk bombardment. 
The live-wire Miss Bolney arranges co-educa- 
tional rambles (“It’s official!” chortled Ann), 
with a Roman pavement one day, two prehistoric 
stone circles the next, and Christine is all excite- 
ment when a sailing club is begun (“ There’s 
something in me that answers the call of the 
sea”), Susan Savage and Cissie Carew go sail- 
ing with Miss Bolney and no sooner are they out 
of harbour than water covers the floorboards 
(“ Why, what’s this? We’re awash! ”), the sail is 
hauled down (“ Girls, you must bale”), the water 
rises (“Good gracious!”) and they look about 
for assistance (“ Wave to the trawler, Cissie”). 
At sunrise upon the cliff top, and in a scene of 
great power, Beatrice Lamont, her face working 
convulsively, confesses that it was she who was 
responsible (“It was I who pulled out the bung, 
Miss Bolney ”), Miss Bolney countering with “ In 
what way had I so gravely offended you?” Poor 
Beatrice (“ Don’t get hysterical, Beatty”) receives 
a tremendous wigging from Miss Pusey at 
prayers, leaving her “statuesque and stricken” 
and, understandably, no longer a prefect. 

Valerie of Gaunt Crag is chiefly remarkable for 
the complications of its plot. To Cornish Gaunt 
Crag, former residence of the rascally Silas 
Trevase, whose hidden treasure is being unwit- 
tingly guarded by a sizeable octopus, comes 
Valerie Peterson, whose blind, ex-R.N. father, 
widower of world-famous violinist, Athalic, is 
living incognito on a local house-boat after a spell 
of employment with smuggler Cork Dowling, and 
is now secretly fiancé to Miss Lenstead, who 
shares a photographic interest with Dr. Lang- 
ford, whose son, Murray, has “a cheery word 
for everyone” and rescues Valerie when she 
steers her bicycle (“ Golly, I am being a bother ”’) 
into a pond, if you follow me. Also prominent 
is Christine Masters, whose Aunt Cynthia is pro- 
prietress of the Half Moon Restaurant (“ Aunt 
Cynthia never serves, as you know”). 


By C. SALTER. 
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Last summer, Christine had deliberately damaged 
Wynne Carter's violin ten minutes before she was 
due to compete before Sir Miles and Lady Craig 
and other school ernors.for the much-coveted 
| Trocambria Trophy. . .. Accomplished violinist 
as Wynne Carter was, being robbed of her beloved 
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instrument at the last moment was a blow from 
which she was unable to recover. 


Valerie, wrongly accused of blabbing to Miss 
Vaughan, has to parade in a sandwich-beard with 
SNEAK on it, while the Fourth Form recites 
“Here comes Valerie, Sneak of the School, the 
girl who broke the Golden Rule,” after which 
trying experience Valerie blubs in the Marie Curie 
dorm (“She is taking it badly”) and has to be 
calmed with cocoa. Did Valerie compete for the 
Trocambria Trophy? Of course. “Miss Waller 
gave her a chord” and off she went into Wienian- 
ski’s Légende, raising it from “the corporeal to 
the spiritual level,” after which, Lord (apparently) 
Craig leapt over the Judges’ Table, and Valerie, 
“ physically and emotionally spent,” slumped for- 
ward in a dead faint, Miss Whiting (“Fish” to 
the girls) looking sharp with the smelling salts. 

Theo and her Secret Societies finds us at Blair 
Court on the south coast with June Surtees, 
Sandra Matlock, Cherry Heskwith, and Miss 
Bellows, Miss Batt and Miss Darkaritt. There 
is a good deal of hockey under Mrs, Kyre (“ Pax! 
Pax! I can do no more”), study beanos (“ That 
was scrumptious cocoa, Kath”), some forbidden 
night outings (“I'll drift up to bed earlyish and 
put a bolster in”) and the Drama Comp. with 
Candy Hoskins in pale sea-green net with a very 
full ballet-length skirt (“H’m, sounds lovely”) 
and little Alyth Boone as Puck. The new gir), 
Theo Fleet, finds it all rather tame but she starts 
a Dare Club and there are other exciting wheezes: 

“We could be pixies in the house and get up early 

to do things when everyone was asleep,” suggested 

Janet hesitatingly. 

They all turned to her with their eyes alight. 

“The very thing!” cried Theo. 

Theo has some ups and downs in popularity bui 
eventually wins through (“One of the day girls 
offered her an open packet of potato crisps”). 

Two Girls and a Boat takes us into an east 
coast yachting world where Babs visits Jill who 
has got “a simply gorgeous little dinghy” and 
knows all about gudgeons, pintles, sail tiers and 
how to rig a new backstay. Similarly well in- 
formed are Lady Alicia Bloggs, in a tight-fitting 
yellow jumper and puce velveteen slacks, and a 
mysterious refugee Pole called Anton Wladislauw 
who lost his way in Colchester. A flash of gold 
teeth, a black beard, and here is a member of the 
secret police, Feodor Zabrowski, up to no good: 

“Hah!” yapped the visitor. “I wish to buy a 

yacht. There is yachts to sell here, no? ” 

“No,” said Jill. 

“Pssht!” said the man disgustedly— 
and with a final “cha!” he goes off to try his 
luck in Mersea. Lady Bloggs takes the girls 
sailing and is ready with “We'll goosewing the 
jib” in between shrieks of “Lee-oh! ” and “ Port 
gun’l.” Meanwhile, Zabrowski is seen behaving 
oddly in Clacton, Babs gets photographic instruc- 
tion from Bill (“You are inclined to over- 
expose”) and Anton’s brother, Stefan, dives into 
the sea from a passing liner. “ Urr-humph” says 
Jill’s father towards the end. Yes, indeed. 

In The New Girl at Melling (colours: green 
and gold), the headmistress, Miss Pickering, is 
described as being nervous and tenderhearted and 
is inclined to doodle on her blotting-pad, which 
really will not do at all. However, there is the 
music mistress, Miss Killegan, who plays “ New 
every morning is the love” at prayers, with her 
golden gypsy earrings swinging to the rhythm, 
and winds up with a sonata “which she did not 
know very well”: when not at-the keyboard she 
tends to appear in a duffle coat and tartan trousers. 
Musical Anne Laurence (the coloured jacket 
shows her seated lovingly at a gigantic walnut 
Bechstein) falls foul of the maths mistress, cardi- 
gan-swathed Miss Saunders, and is sent to the 
library to write out. fifty times “I must try to 
control my disgusting rudeness.” Then, her mind 
awhirl with impots and music (“I played the 
Mozart this evening, you know”), she is dis- 
covered sleep-walking (see illustration) in her 
blue ’jamas. However, she is herself again after 
some chromatic scales (“Just stop a mo and 
hear me play the Beethoven”), and in no time 
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at all is playing the. Purcell to Sir Stephen 
Pearce, fresh from the Proms and all attention: 
“You've got something out of the ordinary, you 
know. Something in the touch—the feel. Can't 
analyse it, but it’s there.” 

ARTHUR MARSHALL 


Truth and Thrills 


The Silver Kingdom. By RICHARD Garnett. 
Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d. 

Target Island. By Bruce Carter. 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

The Silver Sword. By IAN SerrarLuier. Cape, 
10s, 6d. 

Griff and Tommy. By JoHn GrirFitus. Dent. 
10s. 6d. 

Choristers’ Cake. By WiLt1AM Mayne. Oxford. 
10s. 6d. 

The Elephants of Sargabal. By René GuiL_or. 
Translated by GWEN Marsu. Oxford, 
10s. 6d. 

Animal Doctor. By LAuRENCE MEYNELL. Oxford. 
9s. 6d. 

The Gates of Bannerdale. By Grorrrey TREASE. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Dick Varley. By Ian Szr- 
RAILLIER. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Jungle Adventure. By IAN SERRAILLIER. Heine- 
mann, 7s, 6d 

Boys’ books: does the phrase still conjure up 
memories of reprinted serials from The Captain 
and The Boys’ Own Paper? It shouldn’t any longer, 
for, as the stories listed above show—my choice 
from about thirty looked at—the range of books 
for boys is now enormously wider than it was 
when we were young; and though the old patterns 
remain they do not dominate. New ones have 
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are, I suppose, The Silver Kingdom and Targe: 
Island. Mr. Garnett’s tale is of a secret drawer 
in an old desk and a treasure-hunt; but the 
treasure-hunt is in the sea off the coast of Corn 
wall, and that makes all the difference. I did not 
feel Mr. Garnett was entirely interested in his 
story, but the undersea world as seen by the finned 
goggle-diver with his aqualung is magical and 
enchanting. Target Island, a story of runaway 
children, adventures in a small yacht and ship- 
wreck on a deserted if not desert island, has its 
difference, too. Though I am not sure that it 
would convince children, it is done with great 
spirit—a “rattling good yarn,” in fact; but the 
whole issue of the story is strictly contemporary, 
and it is written to be enjoyed by girls as well as 
boys. Adventure seems no longer to be a mono 
tonously masculine business. 

In life it never was; and Mr. Serraillier goes 
very much to life for his story in The Silver Sword, 
which relates the odyssey of three Polish children 
in search of their parents during and after the 
war. Mr. Serraillier is an artist; he writes an 
excellent simple prose. I found his story, which 
is never allowed to become sensational, very 
moving. But most of these books lean heavily 
on life as commonly lived and observed. Grif 
and Tommy may not be written with any great 
distinction, but everything that happens to its 
young heroes springs quite naturally out of the 
facts of life in a South Wales mining village 
Mr. Griffiths’s success is indicated by the fact 
that from time to time he reminds one, however 
faintly, of Tom Sawyer if not of Huckleberry) 
Finn. 

Choristers’ Cake is a book of genuine dis 
tinction. ‘‘ Pure joy,” said the Archbishop of 
Canterbury of Mr. Mayne’s last book, and how 
happy one is to be able to agree with so eminent 
an authority on literature and joy. Mr. Mayne’s 
scene is a cathedral choir school, which he obviously 
knows inside out, and he knows boys too. 


emerged, The most conventional of these stories Indeed, I doubt whether one side of the boyhood 
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of a certain kind of boy has ever been better 
done. I say “a certain kind” advisedly, and 
that perhaps suggests what. may be a limiting 
factor in Mr, Mayne’s success I have the feeling 
that only pretty sophisticated children are going 

enjoy him—yours no doubt, but I’m not so 
sure of mine, * All the same, I have a suspicion 
that Mr, Mayne is probably going to become 
something of a cult among clever boys in the 
more civilised prep. schools and I can see him 
influencing a whole generation, The ultimate 
moral may be the same—‘‘ Let each forget 
himself, boys, and play to win the game,” as we 
sang in my school song——but nothing could be 
more different from the traditional school story 
than Mr, Mayne’s, or less hearty. But the de- 
tailed evocation of life in a choir school is fascina- 
ting and delightful. 

The Elephants of Sargabal is a more obvious 
exotic, but, like most chiidren’s books, it shows 
the child, or the boy, in command of the situation, 
untrammelled by adults. The hero is an elephant 
boy who, as it were, goes wild and escapes to the 
jungles, where he joins up with other “ wild” 
children before he goes on to rescue and restore 
to her throne the beautiful Princess Narayana. 
But the real theme of the story is the jungle and 
the animals that live in it, the young hero Ajmil’s 
friends, Again a work of distinction, magical and 
romantic; but not, I suspect again, for every boy. 

Animal Doctor and The Gates of Bannerdale 
seem to go together, Both, in a sense, are docu- 
mentaries: one is aware, though in no unpalatable 
way, of the pill beneath the jam. Mr. Meynell’s 
novel is in the excellent “*‘ Oxford Career Books ”’ 
and describes the training and the work of a 
veterinary surgeon, The hero I thought an un- 
necessarily dull young man; does the heart quicken 
to the steady plodder, worthy though he is? 
But his story is told with skill and considerable 
invention, and with a wealth of fascinating detail 
about animals and their owners, I was less happy 
about Mr. Trease’s novel, It sets out-—again 


‘Fascinating’ PROFESSOR BODKIN ¢ ‘If you have any 10 - 20 year-olds round the house, I should 
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advise you to get it for them’ 


DAILY HERALD 


iv Over 2,000 questions & the answers « Illustrated in colour 


Can you name the birds in the drawing ? 


Can you name the authors of these notable works : 

The Iliad, Oedipus the King, The Divine Comedy, King Lear, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Wuthering 
Heights, Middlemarch, The Ring and the Book, Tono-Bungay, 


The Waste Land, A Passage to India ? 
Who first climbed the Matterhorn ? 


Who was known as: The Queen of Hearts; The Knight 
without fear and without reproach ; Tumbledown Dick ; 
John Lackland; The wisest fool in Christendom; The 


Young Pretender; The Little Corporal; The 
Man; The Lady of the Lamp ? 


Between which towns does the Irish mail run ? 


Why is it so-called ? 


Who lived: Ona Pillar; In atub; In a house made from 
a boat ; At Haworth Parsonage; At 221b Baker Street ? 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


The Open Book 


Edited by Pamela Whitlock 
* The writing throughout is joyful and fine. It 
is a strong and powerful book ’ 


~JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 
ilustrated by Marcia Lanz Foster. 12s, 6d. 


Noel Streatfeild 


The Day Before Yesterday 

Tells those who are young today what life was 

like when they were young, fifty years ago. 
HMlustrated 12s, 6d. 


The Boy’s Country Book 


Edited by John Moore 
* Brilliantly done, a gift for any thinking child’ 
DAVID MeCULLOCH, D. TELBGRAPH 
‘A handsome volume, covering every possible 
outdoor enterprise ’~MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
Illustrated 15s. 





7. 
Monica Edwards 
Frenchman's Secret 
A new Punchbowl Farm mystery with illus- 
trations by Geoffrey Whittam. 10s, 6d. 


Allan McLean 


The Man of the House 

* A wild rough tale set in the Isle of Skye, is a 
good story by any standard. The climax is 
tremendous,’—-NEWS CHRONICLE Ilus, 103, 6d. 


eye 
Philip Rush 
King of the Castle 
*A lively tale that will appeal to the majority 
of young people who are fond of an exciting 
historical novel,.’-WsTERN MAit Illus. 88. 6d, 


Meriol Trevor 
The Other Side of the Moon 


A fine imaginative story of people who live on 
the moon. Illustrated 9s, 6d. 


Judith Masefield 


Holiday 

‘* Another of the author’s delightful Irish tales, 
which cheerfully takes the young reader all the 
way from a day at the races to an encounter 
witha Merlad.’-GLASGOW HERALD — Illus, 88. 6d, 





PICTURE BOOKS 1tOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


The Vegetabull 


Jan le Witt 

The world-famous artist and designer here tells 
in words and pictures the story of a bull who 
turned into vegetables. 8s, 6d. 


Ethelbert Under the Sea 


Rosemary Hoyland 

A new Ethelbert book with 16 colour plates, 

‘ideal for children just beginning to read.’ 
OBSERVER, /0s, 6d. 


The Country Bunny 


Du Bose Heyward and Marjorie Flack 
This classic picture story from America is in- 
troduced for the first time to British readers. 
Many colour illustrations. 10s. 6d 
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| in a semi-documentary spirit—to recount the life 
of an Oxford undergraduate at the present time; 
and so long as it is content to do just that it is 
very good indeed, The hero, who tells his own 
story, is not from a public school but a scholarship 
boy from a Northern grammar-school. All that 
| is excellent, But Mr. Trease has to provide a 
plot, to have his hero solve the mystery of the 
college silver; and, much more serious, he provides 
a romantic interest: girl has to go to Oxford for 
love of the hero, This seemed to me very un- 
convincing; as indeed it was bound to be. 
“* Kingsford,”’ the hero remarks of his headmaster, 
“has always been old-fashioned about girls.” 
Perhaps I am, too, But if you can’t—as I assume 
—deal with love in any real sense in books for 
children, why make sketchy gestures in that 
direction? And a purely trivial point: do young 
gentlemen who aspire towards high office in the 
Oxford Union, “‘ run for President? ” 

We come back to Mr. Serraillier but not to 
Mr. Serraillier only. The Adventures of Dick 
Varley and Jungle Adventure are “ based on” 
our old friends The Dog Crusoe and Martin 
Rattler respectively. They are designed, as an 
accompanying letter states, ‘“‘for the many 
slower readers who have outgrown childish 
stories but whose reading capacity does not match 
their years.””’ A very laudable notion, and Mr. 
Serraillier seems to have done his job well. 
But by the same token, they are very suitable for 
young boys whose reading capacity more than 
matches their years. Which is how I propose to 
use them, 

WALTER ALLEN 


History in Strong 


Colours 


The Shield Ring. 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

The Black Tower. 
Harrap. 9s. 6d. 

Water for London. By AGNnzgs ASHTON. Epworth. 
8s. 6d. 

They Saw It Happen. 
Blackwell, 15s. 


We Too Were There. By Ruopa Power. Allen 
& Unwin. 12s, 6d. 


The Sea Rover. By René Guitior. Translated 
by NorMAN DALE. Oxford. 9s. 6d. 


Captain of Dragoons. By RONALD WELCH. 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

The Hunted Head. 
Cape. 10s, 6d. 


Captain of the Discovery. By Roprrick Haic- 
Brown. Macmillan. 11s. 6d. 

The Barbary Pirates. By C. S. Forester. 
Macdonald, 8s. 6d. 

Sixteen Sail in Aboukir Bay. By STEerHaniz 
PLOWMAN. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

| Graf Spee. By MicHarL Powe.t. 

& Stoughton. 15s. 


This year’s batch of historical books for chil- 
| dren offers a wide choice. Some authors have 
taken merely their period setting from history, 
| freely inventing characters and incidents; others, 
especially those whose subject-matter is naval 
| history, have followed the evidence much more 
| faithfully. And in Mr. Routh’s book we have 
| extracts from the evidence itself. The settings 
| vary widely: the Lake District, Scotland, London, 
the Mediterranean and a voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion; but only Mr. Welch takes us into western 
Europe. The boom in shipping noticed last 
year continues, but tough brutality, also promin- 
ent last year, is fortunately in disfavour. The 
Navy comes out particularly well this year. Mr. 
Haig-Brown shows it as an instrument of dis- 
| covery and research; Miss Plowman’s Captain 
Le Breton discusses Shakespeare and Homer 
with his midshipmen; Mr. Powell commends 
the Royal Navy’s prose as “‘ everything that the 
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purists demand and seldom achieve”; and Mr. 
Forester optimistically ends his books by refer- 
ring to the permanent achievement of peace 
and security in the Mediterranean, the work of 
“the armed forces of all the world, united in 
the cause of justice and decency.” 

In The Shield Ring Rosemary Sutcliff imagines 
a resistance movement of Norse settlers holding 
out in the Lake District after the Norman Con- 
quest. It is a carefully constructed and elaborate- 
ly written story, faithful to the temper and over- 
faithful to the language of the. Norse epics. 
Older children with imagination are likely to 
enjoy this, especially if they know the country. 
Those who do not share what W, P. Ker called 
“the .Norse intolerance of tame expression ”’ 
will find that the impetus of the story carries 
them over the more ornate passages of descrip- 
tion. The Black Tower is an old-fashioned, un- 
sophisticated story of two children of distinguished 
but mysterious parents. They are taken from 
their foster-parents, imprisoned in a tower, 
escape to win the sympathy of the boy King 
and are menaced throughout by a wicked duke. 
The dialogue is freely spattered with “ i’faith,”’ 
“* by the Mass,” “‘ by my troth” and “I trow.” 
The children are not, as the writer of the blurb 
originally supposed, the princes in the Tower, 
but Jasper and Edmund Tudor. “ Forsooth 
and forsooth,” Henry VI says of the children, 
** if they fall into the duke’s hands he will never 
let them go.”” Those who know the conventions 
will be not disappointed; but there should he 
more of the wicked duke. Agnes Ashton bases 
her Water ‘for London on Sir Hugh Myddelton’s 
construction of the New River which solved 
the problem of London’s water supply in the 
reign of James I—an excellent subject. Miss 
Ashton has taken trouble over the details; she 
brings the children into her account very plaus- 
ibly; and she writes simply and effectively, Some 
boys would welcome more engineering details, 

They Saw It Happen consists of eighty-seven 
carefully edited extracts from the sources for 
English history, 1485-1688, and though it has 
an introduction by the Headmaster of Eton, 
it ought not to be regarded as just a school 
book. There are many eyewitness accounts of 
dramatic events: the burning of Cranmer, the 
murder of Rizzio, Gunpowder Plot, battles of 
the Civil War, the Great Fire of London and 
the flight of James II. And there is much admir- 
ably chosen material on social and intellectual 
history; travellers’ accounts of England, a report 
of the dissolution of Glastonbury Abbey and 
Aubrey’s picture of William Harvey. Mr, Routh 
has shown great skill in his selection and in his 
tactful and helpful editing. Rhoda Power’s 
We Too Were There also aims at giving her 
readers the sense of historical actuality, but she 
has devised her own imaginary eyewitness 
accounts; for the younger readers, this is prefer- 
able. Her ten scenes range from the draining 
of the Fens in the seventeenth century to the 
Great Trek of the Boers in the 1830s. Each is 
beautifully presented, with an exceptional range 
of sympathy, insight and literary skill. Most 
of her themes are of economic change and social 
reform, though there is a brilliant seven-page 
sketch of the Welsh buccaneer, Henry Morgan. 

Most boys will enjoy René Guillot’s adventure 
story of Breton privateers in the early eighteenth 
century, The Sea Rover, distinguished for the 
freshness of its writing which survives in trans- 
lation, and for a convincing central character, 
the orphan boy Shrimp. Ronald Welch, who 
made his name with two first-class historical 
novels on the Middle Ages, has moved on to 
Marlborough’s campaigns for his Captain of 
Dragoons. It is an exciting, quickly moving 
story of skirmishes, spying, duelling, an escape 
from the Bastille, high strategy and the battle 
of Blenheim. The hero, Captain Carey, ‘‘ one 
of the finest blades in Europe,’’ is disagrecably 
priggish, but the snuff-taking Mr. Pettigrew is 
most enjoyable. Mr, Welch takes his usual 
trouble with the historical ‘background, but noz 
quite as successfully as in his earlier works. Ia 
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NOW COMPLETE 


The family Encyclopaedia 
for all ages | 


Oxford Junior 
Encyclopaedia 


‘Nothing nearly so good of its kind has been 
done before. To many it will be a family 
treasure. It ought to be in every school.’ 
SIR LINTON ANDREWS, Editor, YORKSHIRE 
POST 


*. . . it ought to serve for most purposes up to 
the end of school—for those going to the | 
university—and on into adult life for those 
who cannot aim university high.’ TIMES 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


*, «+ pictures in plenty, distinguished contri- 
butors writing simply rather than down... 
should suit most children to the end of their 
schooldays and even further.’ THE TIMES, 
leading article 


‘The entries are written with authority and 
simplicity, the range is enormous.’ : 
MARGHANITA LASKI in THE OBSERVER 





VOLUME I MANKIND 
1I NATURAL HISTORY 
Ill THE UNIVERSE IV COMMUNICATIO"S | 
V GREAT LIVES 

VI FARMING AND FISHERIES 

VII INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
VIII ENGINEERING IX RECREATIONS 

X LAW AND ORDER 
XI THE HOME XII THE ARTS 
355. net each 


INDEX AND READY REFERENCE VOLUME 
305. net 





Each volume is self-contained and sold separately. | 
Set price for the 13 volumes {21 net; with 
specially designed bookshelf {22 10s. net 


These books are new and up to date. Nearly 
one third of the total space is devoted to | 
pictures, which help to teach in their own | 
way, and supplement the text. Write for new, | 
eight-page illustrated prospectus to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House Warwick Square London E.C.4 | 








Christmas books for boys and girls 


Maddy Again 
PAMELA BROWN 


Pamela Brown has at last done 
what thousands of her fans have 
urzed her to do—written another 
Blue Door Theatre book. This 
features Maddy, the irrepressible 
youngster of the Blue Door Theatr« 
illustrated by Drake Brookshaw 9s 6d 


The Crystal Skull 

GARRY HOGG 

A new Nat, Pen and Jonty story and Garry 

Hogg’s finest book yet : 

background and revolving round a crystal 
skull from Central America. 

illustrated by Maz os 6d 


set in a Dartmoor 


The Jungl: Book 
ROsS SALMON 
Indians, jaguars, pumas, monkeys, snakes, 
alligators, turtles, cannibal fish——these are 
only a few of the characters in this popula 
TV cowboy’s latest book, successor to R 
Salmon’s Cowboy Book, 


illustrated with colour plates ard photographs 7: 6d 


How I Became a 
Librarian 

EILEEN COLWELL 

This book by a well-known children’s 


librarian describes her career and 
achievements—and shows how young 
readers with a liking for books may 
emulate her. 

illustrated with halftones 6 





The Little Dancer 
LORNA HILL 


This is the third story about Annette Dancy 
It tells how she is torn between an offer to 
» to Hollywood to make a film and her 
lesire to continue her career as a ballet 


dancer. 


trated by Esme Verity 8s 6d 


The Turnip Watch 

MARY FITT 

The author’s talent is once again ably dis- 
played in this exciting story of a turnip 
watch left by Great-uncle Francis to Ted and 
Patty and sought by a sinister character, 


illustrated by Robert Hodgson &s bd 


Pocomoto and the 


Robbers’ Trail 

REX DIXON 

This is another exciting Western for boys 
hout Pocomoto the boy cowboy, It tells the 
tory of a smash-and-grab raid in Yakima City 
and how Pecomoto tracks down the robbers, 


ustrated by Jack Harman 6s 


How I Became an 

Air Stewardess 
CYNTHIA ARPTHORP 
The author is a BOAC Stewardess 
who has had the honour of flying with 
the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
She tells how she achieved success 
and hew to follow in her lootsteps. 
illustrated with halftones 45 


The Marjorie Books 


LORNA HILL 


MARJORIE & CO The first of a new seri 
Esmé and Peter—and of course the ponies 


STOLEN HOLIDAY This holiday story would have 


fault of course—but for Guy's intervention 


BORDER PEEL A story in which Marjorie ane 


responsible for most of the border incident 


illustrated by A, H. Watson 


The Favourite Books 


CINDERELLA Charmingly illustrated in « ol 
our by Cecily Steed and written so that 
year-olds can read for themselv« 


AESOP’S FABLES These well-known fabl 
told afresh for younger children, brilliant! 


illustrated by Helen Haywood. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE This old favourite | 
been specially illustrated by John Armstrong 
for the pleasure and understanding of younger 
children. 

each 45 


about the impossible Marjorie and the clan; Pan, Guy, 


ended in disaster for the clan—Marjoric’s 
1 war with the Fenwicks. Marjorie is 


each 71 6d 


The Peter Tiggywig Books 
HLLEN HAYWOOD 
PETER TIGGYWIG RUNSAWAY =f 
test story in the series, in Lb 
Peter, the delightful little of , iv 


z+ 








runs away to sea 


PETER TIGGYWIG'S NEW PR 
FAMILY How Peter 7 iggy 
pes with numerous 
rs and sisters, IMlus " 
ted W ith « olour onevery 
(as are all the books ° 


the series) by the author. cach on Od 
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FOR-BOYS AND GIRLS’ 
Volcano Adventure 


WILLARD PRICE author of 
South Sea Adventure, Underwater Adventure, ete. 


Hal and Roger Hunt go exploring in the 
Pacific. This time the study of volcanos takes 
them to the Japanese mainland and the small 
islands of her inland sea, to the Hawaiian 
group and elsewhere, Breathtaking thrills are 
combined with fascinating information. 

Ilustrated by Pat Marriott 10s. 6d. 


The Silver Sword 


JAN SERRAILLIER 
author of Flight to Adventure 


The story of a Polish family during the Second 
World War and immediately afterwards—a 
remarkable tale of courage and perseverance, 
telling of the escape of four children across 
Europe in search of their father. 


Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 10s. 6d. 


Additions to the now famous “Twins” 


The Turkish Twins 
CAHIT UCUK 


Ilustrated by Sabiha Bozcali. 8s, 6d. 





- The Canadian Twins 


EVA-LIS WUORIO 
With illustrations by Biro. 


The Runners 
of Orford - 


TYLER WHITTLE 
author of Spades and Feathers 


A readable tale of a summer holiday spent in 
sailing a Swedish cutter down from Yarmouth 
to Orford, and the adventures which happen 
to the “Spaniards” and the “ Elizabethans” 
on the way and when they get there 


Ilustrated by William Stobbs 10s, 6d. 


ARTHUR RANSOME 


Twelve books in the SWALLOWS AND 
AMAZONS series are available, illustrated, 
10s. 6d. each 


HUGH LOFTING 


Twelve books in the DR. DOLITTLE series, 
illustrated, 10s. 6d. cach. 


all prices ave ae 


JONATHAN CAPE 


| and describes the country well; 


8s, 6d. , 





: The Hunted Head Olivia Fitzroy places her 
story in western Scotland after the failure of the 

’45 at Culloden. Castle Carrick is in the charge 
, of Fiona, the eldest of the Stewart children, and 
it is she and her brother who take an urgent 
message to Prince Charles, It could easily have 
| been a piece of sentimental Jacobitism, but Miss 
Fitzroy manages it very effectively, She knows 
the characters 
are firmly and sensibly drawn; and she brings out 
the disillusioned determination of the older 
men in Contrast to the excited enthusiasm of the 
children. 

Both Captain of the Discovery and The Barbary 
Pirates are straightforward accounts. The 
subject of the first is Captain George Vancouver, 
who sailed on Captain Cook’s last two voyages 
and who led his own voyage of exploration, 
| charting the north-west coast of America from 
| California to Kodiak ‘Island. The second is the 
story of the foundation of the U.S. Navy and its 
slow reduction of the Barbary Pirates during the 
| period of the French Revolution and the Napo- 
| leonic Wars. Both are clearly, sensibly and fairly 
| written, without unnecessary heroics: both need 
| better maps. 
| Sixteen Sail in Aboukir Bay 1s the best of a 
| good naval collection. Richard Carlesse joins 
| the Navy at the age of ten in 1790 and ends his 
story with the victory of Aboukir Bay in 1798, 
most of his service being in the Mediterranean 
with Nelson. Miss Plowman knows her material 
well, and it is almost impossible to be dull about 
Nelson and his actions, But she endows the s ory 
with great vivacity by telling it through Richard 
Carlesse, and his candid comments on allies, 
| admirals and the Army give the book unusual 
| spontaneity and verve. In Graf Spee Michael 
Powell draws on the knowledge he gained when 
directing the film on the Battle of the River 
Plate; but he designed the book as an adventure 
| story, not an historical document. It is written 
| with great skill and competence, and gains greatly 
by interweaving the manccuvres of the diplomats 
in Montevideo with the manceuvres and action at 
sea, The rapid cutting from ship to shore and 
from ship to ship is sometimes confusing; but it is 
immensely readable and vivid. 


J. O. Prestwicu 


Crystallisations 


| Mary, Queen of Scots. By Emiry Hann, 


Macdonald, 8s. 6d. 
_ Queen Elizabeth and the Spanish Armada. 
By Frances Winwar. Macdonald. 8s. 6d. 
Daughter of the Desert. By JosepHINE Kamo. 
Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 


A Doctor Alone. By Peccy CHAmBers. Bodley 
Head. 10s. 6d. 


The Day Before Yesterday. Edited by Norx 
STREATFEILD. Collins, 12s. 6d. 

Changing the World. By AmMABeL WILLIAMs- 
Euuis. Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. 


One of the developments of our times for which 
our children will, one hopes, be grateful, is the 
| appearance of well-written biographies for the 
young. In my school library I remember nothing 
of the sort beyond the Strickland sisters’ many- 
volumed Lives of the Queens of England, which 
was indeed a treasure and remains a splendid 
quatry where script-writers and biographers of 
royal ladies still remuneratively dig. But even Miss 
Strickland was daunting, by reason of her sombre 
binding and her size; she was not an author to 
take behind the tenmis-court. 

Now, however, numerous publishers have sen- 
sibly realised that intelligent teen-agers (and if 
anyone can suggest an exact substitute for this 
revolting term I shall be glad to hear of it) are a 
wide and voracious public, and have set about 
supplying them with short attractive biographies 

by good writers. All six books here considered 
are well produced, pleasant to handle, and fairly 
| modest in price. They are not, perhaps, within 





eagerly borrowed by parents. 


‘ adventure and al! sorts of strangeness. 
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pocket-money rafige, but are easily within the 
reach of junior libraries, and are so nicely got up 
that they would not disgrace even a Christmas 
stocking. More, they are so well written and con- 
sequently easy to read that I can see them being 
There is something 
very restful about a biography directed at the 
thoughtful fourteen-year-old, which kindly ex- 
plains all the points which educated grown-ups 
have to pretend they know already. 

Take, for example, Emily Hahn’s short life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Miss Hahn is one of those 
enviable writers who cannot write a dull word if 
they try; she is constitutionally lively, and here 
she has one of history’s cloak-and-dagger stories. 
She is obviously fond of Mary Stuart, but unlike 
many of that unha lady’s partisans, is careful 
to be axcupiioats tie to Queen Elizabeth. She 
seems to me to have an exceptionally happy knack 
of relating a piece of ‘history in @ manner at once 
dignified and amusing, so that all the salient facts 
are there, while at the same time there is a great 
feeling of i age and liveliness. (“‘ So,’ thought 
Mary,—apropos of Elizabeth’s passing notion of 
marrying her off conveniently to Lord Robert 
Dudley—* Dudley isn’t good enough for Elizabeth, 
but he is quite good enough for me. If she thinks 
she can pass on her old lovers to me, she is badly 
mistaken! ’”) I began to read the book one morn- 
ing and, like George Smith with the manuscript 
of Fane Eyre, read it straight through lunch and 
supper and stayed up until it was finished. It has 
invitingly large print and is tolerably well illus- 
trated; indeed the only criticism one can make is 
of the coloured jacket, in uninhibited book-of-the- 
film style, which lets it down rather badly. 

A companion volume, also well done though 
necessarily less immediately romantic, is Miss 
Frances Winwar’s Queen Elizabeth and the Span- 
ish Armada. This has the advantage of being 
sympathetically illustrated with no visible offences 
against accuracy, and if it has not quite the sparkle 
which is Miss Hahn’s preserve, it is still extremely 
readable and attractive. 

“T do not think,” says Noel Streatfeild in The 
Day Before Yesterday, “respect in the sense it 
was felt fifty years ago exists today. There is 
plenty of respect about, but now it is for achieve- 
ment, then I think it was for position.” 


_Largely true; and achievement is very properly 


the theme of many of the present crop of 
junior biographies, of which ‘Josephine Kamm’s 
Daughter of the Desert, a life of Gertrude 
Bell, is one of the best. In some ways this 
is rather a grown-up book; if it were not for 
the neatly inserted bits of necessary information 
and the total absence of padding and stodge, one 
might not think it was aimed at the schoolroom 
shelf; it would be wasted, perhaps, on anyone 
under sixteen. It is beautifully done; a stimulat- 
ing account of a wonderful life, lived to the full in 
the enjoyment of every social, intellectual and 
material advantage. . one can have enjoyed 
their life more than Gertrude Bell did, or have in- 
dulged more successfully a taste for learning, 
It would 
be difficult to read this skilfully compressed bio- 
graphy without being drawn irresistibly on to the 
letters of Gertrude Bell as a natural sequel. A 
Doctor Alone, Peggy Chambers’s account of Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, the first woman doctor, is slightly 
harder going; it is a pairiful story, and reads in 
places like a martyrdom, which in a sense it was; 
but rewarding to the older schoolgirl with an in- 
terest in medicine. 

Miss Noel Streatfeild’s new book is not, strictly 
speaking, biography; it is a helping of social his- 
tory, up by a member of appropriate and 
experienced hands. It is the England of fifty years 
ago, described by a one-time teacher, a nanny, 
a miner (Jack Jones), a cook, a debutante (Lady 
Cynthia Asquith), a canal- boat boy (a very old 
man with a real Mayhew flavour), a suffragette, 
a soldier and a number of others. Occasionally 
Miss Streatfeild, who links the stories together in 
a discursive way, is carried away. by the fes!ing 
of social progress. “At the beginning of the cen- 
tury,” she tells her young readers, “ther: were 
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Once inside the palace, he made straight for 
the throne-room, and found the Prime Minister 
wearing his crown, at quite the wrong angle. It 
tilted so far over the eyes that Stephen Rex 
was able to approach unnoticed. 
‘I'm back,’ he announced in the ministerial ear. 
Fairy stories with a fresh, sophisticated 
touch, Shirley Goulden’s Royal Reflections 
combine fantasy with a delightful sense of 
reality. Ernest H. Shepard’s illustrations 
are piquant and appropriate. 11s 6d 





But soon a grinding of heavy iron-shod wheels 
announced the approach of the Spencers in 
their great, red-wheeled chariot waggon. 
Cynthia Harnett, author of The Woolpack, 
winner of the Carhegie Medal, chooses the 
time of Mary Tudor for her new book, Stars 
of Fortune. Her story, which she illustrates 
herself, is that of the lively family of 
Laurence Washington, ancestor of George 
Washington. 15s 





We had to put on our Wellington boots and 
push it down the drive in the rain to start it, 
splashing our way through puddles. 

Good mystery stories for young people 
are rare, but Mrs. Dorothy Wait in The 
Wanted Man, provides plenty of surprises. 
Her story, set in the Wiltshire Downs, con- 
cerns a cheerful, ordinary family in pursuit 
of a missing pony, a stolen necklace and an 
escaped convict. The illustrations are by 


Mary Gernat. 11s 6d 
Mfeth uen 
books for young readers 
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THE BLUENOSE 
PIRATE 





The latest addition to the ‘ Clipper’ series. 
A thrilling yarn of ships in the days of sail. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


RUMER GODDEN’S 
The Fairy Doll 


A charming fantasy for the very young. 
With coloured illustrations. 9s, 6d. 


FIRST 
PERFORMANCE 
R. E. Masters 


“A lively yarn with a sound basis of 
musical culture . . . graced by fine line 
drawings.” Yorkshire Post. 10s, 6d. 








KNIGHT’S CASTLE 
Edward Eager 


Ivanhoe, Rebecca and Robin Hood, all 
meet in this entertaining story by the 
author of Half Magic. Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 





THE WICKED 
ENCHANTMENT 
Margot Benary 


“A beautifully told tale of a bewitched 
German town.” Liverpool Post. 
Illustrated, 11s. 6d. 





WORD TO CASAR 
Geoffrey Trease 


A vivid story of Roman life under Hadrian. 
* One of his best books.” B.B.C. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 





A LEMON a Me 
AND A STAR hm 
C. E. Spykman 


“Four very likeable American children, 

their loves and hates, and loyalties, come 

poignantly alive.” Glasgow Herald. 
Illustrated, 13s. 6d. 








* MACMILLAN * 


Capt. Frank Knight 
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For younger readers 





YOUNG 
JOHNNIE BIMBO 


A Michael and Mary Story 
MALCOLM SAVILLE 


rhis is a new story about Mike and 
Mary Bishop, who in their adventures 
have made friends of children all over 
the world, Nearly all Maleolm Saville’s 
stories are set against a real back- 
ground, and in this fast-moving story 
Mike and Mary are spending a holiday 
travelling along the Grand Union Canal; 
and it is not long before they, and their 
friend Vicky White, find themselves 
involved in an adventure with a trave!- 
ling cireus. 


Illustrated by Lunt Roberts 9s 6d net 


The other ‘Michael and Mary’ 


stories are 
TROUBLE AT TOWNSEND 
fHE FLYING FISH ADVENTURE 
THE RIDDLE 
OF THE PAINTED BOX 
THE SECRET 
OF THE HIDDEN POOL 


Each 7s 6d net 


* 


THE CABIN AT 
BARTONBRIDGE 


MICHAEL ELDER 


‘ All children interested in drama will 
love this book and there is much to 
enjoy for those not so interested, The 
author if a most convincing writer 
about every aspect of the theatre,’ 


Times Educational Supplement. 


If you have ever longed to inhabit 
the hack-stage world of the theatre 
The Cabin at Bartonbridge is certainty 
your book.’-——Homes and Gardens. 
Illustrated 98 6d net 


You will also enjoy 
TONY BEHIND THE SCENES 


[l!nstrated Qs Od re 


JOHN MURRAY 
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some books for children 





The Story 
of Archaeology 


By AGNES ALLEN. An informative account of the | 
discoveries and methods of archaeology. Illustrated 
with over 80 drawings of ancient sites and finds. 15/- | 


The Island of Horses 


By EILIS DILLON. Ai fine story about two boys 
bold enough to explore the unlucky island where | 
no one ever went. With drazings. 12/6 | 


class distinctions, kept up and believed in by all 
walks of life.... Today, when there is no differ- 
ence between the clothes of a royal child and the 
child of a dustman, it seems incredible, but it 1s 
a fact.” Well, well; I know what she means, if 
I don’t quite share her degree of social optimism; 
simplification is notoriously misleading. But this 
is my only quibble, for the book is absorbing, and 
daughters will. be fortunate who do not lose it 
entirely to their mothers. Z) 

Lastly, there is another of Mts, Williams-Ellis’s 
admirable little collections of potted scientific bio- 
graphies. Now, she does know how to simplify, 
without once losing the sharp edges of what she 
has to tell. It is an art: by a manner at once 
lucid and conversational she even makes nuclear 
physics seem comprehensible. 

MarGareT LANE 


Looking Backward 


Puzzle of the Past. By 
Rathbone Books. 15s. 


RONALD JESSUP. 


| The Story of Archaeology. By AGNnes ALLEN. 


. | Faber. 15s. 
The Curious Adventures | 4 pook ot Dots. By G. Warr. Black. 14s. 
| A Picture History of Motoring. By L. T. C. 
of Tabby Rott. Hulton. 30s, 
By E. H. LANG. Tabby is a strange little girl whose | A Picture History of Railways. By C. 


“Jonely escapades take her to weird places and | 


animals that remind one of Alice in Wonderland, | 
Here is writing of high quality; an unusual creative | 


HAMILTON Exits. Hulton. 30s. 


Great Moments in Flying. By Joun W. R. 
Taytor. Phoenix. 7s. 6d. 


imagination combined with a sense of fun.” TRUTH, | Wings over the Atlantic. By Rowert J. Hoare. 


With drawings, 8/6 | 


Little Boxes 


|The True Book about the Atlantic. 


The True Book about the Steam Engine. 


Phenix. 15s. 


By 
Warren ArmSTRONG. Muller. 7s. 6d. 
By 


F. E, Dean. Muller. 7s. 6d. 


By NAOMI MITCHISON. Stories about Sally on | The Boys’ Book of Boats. By Major-GeNnerAL 


her grandmother's farm in Scotland. With drawings. 
9/6 


PICTURE BOOKS 
The 6d that Rolled Away 


By LOUIS MACNBICE and EDWARD BAWDEN. | 
A distinguished book in every way. Illustrated 
partly in colour. 10/6 


The Little Red Engine 
and the Rocket 


By DIANA ROSS. The sixth volume in this famous 
series, Illustrated in colour by LEsLiz woop. 10/6 


Theodore Turtle 


ELLEN MACGREGOR’S very funny story about a 
forgetful old turtle, using the repetition that children 
enjoy. With gay pictures by PAUL GALDONE. 9/6 


POEMS & RHYMES 
Nursery Nonsense 


Edited by BARBARA IRESON. Nonsense rhymes 
and jingles full of fun and surprises. With drawings. 6/6 


Laughing Time 


Ry WILLIAM JAY SMITH. A collection of poems 
for the youngest child. Illustrated in colour. 9/6 
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“The 


R. N. Stewart. Chambers. 8s. 6d. 


True Book about Cowboys. By Ross 
Satmon. Muller. 7s. 6d. 


Great Moments in Exploration. By KENNETH 


Hopkins. Phanix. 7s. 6d. 


Is the future going out of fashion? Perspex 
goldfish-bowls are no longer worn, but Davy 
Crockett hats should see the winter out. 
Archaeology will soon be the most popular 
science. Puzzle of the Past is a most appetising 
introduction: with 72 enormous pages, each 
covered with coloured illustrations, it is extra- 
ordinary value af the inexplicable price of only 
fifteen shillings. It succeeds brilliantly in con- 
veying what ancient artifacts from all over the 
world looked like: There is so much to dazzle 
the eye, so many diagrams, each explaining some- 
thing different, that unless the book is absorbed 
slowly one may not grasp: what archaeology is 
about—but it is churlish to complain of a surfeit. 
The appetite for the past thus whetted, one can 
go on to The Story of Archaeology, a quieter and 
less ostentatious work, which firmly establishes its 
first principles and then goes on lucidly and 
tidily to teach one. thing at a time. . It has fewer 
pictures and is no cheaper, but it is a better book. 

The glamour of the past has begun to affect 
toys. As yet no one seems to be making repro- 
duction antique dolls, though by far the most 
attractive in Gwen White's A Book of Dolls come 
from anciest, Egypt or eighteenth-century 
England, and the author (who draws agreéable 
pictures, but will use the historic present) illus- 
trates but deplores the latest plastic horror -with 
its well-simulated natural functions. The makers 
of miniature cars, however, have turned to the 
past and are producing veteran motors three 
inches long. I hope that soon we may have 
veteran pedal-cars: and veteran model trains. 
There are excellent models for both in two splen- 
did books, each containing more than 400 illus- 
trations, A Picture History of Motoring and A 
Picture History of Railways, which are aimed at 
the expefts (the tweedy of Lilliput and the 
Anglican clergy respectively) but will anpeal none- 
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theless to the many younger readers of almost 
equal expertise. Both evoke pioneering ages. 
There has been nothing since quite so glamorous 
as the Edwardian cars of Victorian trains. 

The Great Moments in Flying span from the 
Wright brothers to the breaking of the sound 
barrier. The greatest of all these moments was 
not the jets or the story of “First of the Few” 
Mitchell, but the first flight across the Atlantic in 
1919, when Hawker and Raynham survived ditch- 
ing half-way across, and Alcock and Brown flew 
eighteen hundred miles exposed to weather that 
almost froze up their engines. ‘This heroic age of 
flight is more amply treated in a better and less 
scrappy book, Wings Over the Atlantic, and 
touched on in The True Book about the Atlantic, 
such a pot-pourri of facts that it is a little indiges- 
tible. The True Book about the Steam Engine is 
more readable, the facts are better organised but 
are no less thick on the ground. In The Boys’ 
Book of Boats they are garnished with a little 
sauce, like those instructive Victorian primers in 
which Uncle Robert takes one from the farm 
through the mill to the bakery and explains the 
utility of each part that helps to make our daily 
bread—-but ponderously brought up to date, with 
adventures between lessons. The True Book 
about Cowboys, on the other hand, can be 
heartily recommended. The author runs a ranch 
on Dartmoor, so he never forgets that a cowboy’s 
business is to herd cows, not to shoot Red Indians. 
He makes a most interesting story, full of lively 
information about the methods and the tools they 
use not only in Texas but also in the Argentine 
plains, the jungles of Colombia and the 
Australian outback. Ross Salmon writes no 
better than one would expect a real cowboy to do, 
but there is no nonsense about him except a 
faint attempt to pretend that cowboys were 
exemplary characters. 

The episodes in Great Moments in Exploration, 
very well written, but, like the rest of the series, 
indifferently illustrated, range from Marco Polo 
to Alain Gheerbrant. These are snapshots of 
tragic, heroic and even comic moments; Kenneth 
Hopkins could write another dozen of these little 
books without exhausting the subject. I hope 
he will do so, and by that time exploration, which 
still looks ahead, may have new moments to offer 
from the Matto Grosso or Antarctica—or even 
from space-pioneers in Perspex goldfish-bowls. 

RICHARD GARNETT 


The Genuine Thing 


Fairy Tales from Many Lands. Edited by 
H. Herpa. Thames & Hudson. 25s. 


The Well at the World’s End. By N. and W. 
MONTGOMERIE. Hogarth. 13s. 6d. 

Tales from the Arabian Nights. Retold by 
SHIRLEY GOULDEN. W. H. Allen. 10s. 6d. 

Perkin the Pedlar. By ELeanor Farjeon. 


Oxford. 10s. 6d. 

New Tales for Old. By AGNnes CampBert. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 

Myths and of China. By E. T. C. 
WERNER. arrap. 18s. 


Read any of these books and you will soon see 
why it is so difficult to imitate the genuine folk 
fairy tale. Sensitive, cultured adults, living with 
a child or two in Hampstead or the Home 
Counties, are simply not equipped for it. These 
tales are the daydream and the wish of the simple, 
earthbound and poor, with no quick means of 
altering their condition; and they have great 

er. They do not deal in morals, emotions or 

ic. The allowances made for the frailty of the 
human. will are almost cynical: no Calvinist 
should have these stories in the house. But though 
they can be brutal, even ‘brutish, they have 
a kind of rough justice about them which 
cannot fail to appeal. Luck gets you sg 
than learning—unless it is the study o 
magic, which is really the same thing. Ugii- 
ness is bad. And yet, just as every fat man 





















































JESUS OF NAZARETH 


Joy Harington 


*... The book is a triumph . . . it seems to 
me to show a profound and exact know- 
ledge of the New Testament text .. . I do 
not know any book .. . which makes Jesus 
live so vividly .. .” ~Leslie Weatherhead 

12/6 


DANCERS OF TOMORROW 


Naomi Capon 


‘If I had my way,’ says 
Noel Streatfeild, ‘every 
small girl taking dancing 
lessons, and more im- 
portantly their ambitious _ 
mothers, would be forced ~~ V/->- 
to read this book. For ; an > 
years I have done my best to point out 
the hardness of the dancer's training. . . 
Naomi Capon in this book has really 


said the last word. . .” 12/6 
THE MISTLETOE & SWORD 
Anya Seton 


An absorbing story of Roman Britain at 
the time of Boadicea. The action is swift 
and dramatic. This is a book for the whole 
family to enjoy. 10/6 


THE BRIDESMAIDS 


Pamela Brown 


Two lively thirteen-year-olds try to arrange 
an elder sister's love affairs in this enter- 
taining and high-spirited romance. 9/6 


ARCTIC HUNTER 


Bud Helmericks 


Fiction based on hard fact. Bob Hamilton 
hunts seal with his Eskimo friend, Oolak, 





and is caught in a fierce storm on breaking 


pack ice. With detailed drawings explain- 
ing the Eskimo way of life. 10/6 


Brockhampton Press 


BOOKS DESIGNED FOR 
CHILDREN 
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EVERY CHILD'S 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


By DEREK McCULLOCH (“Uncle Mac” 


With five plates in full colour and 15 lin 
illustrations by Geoffrey Fletcher. 

In this book, Derek McCulloch, known to 
millions of children as ‘‘ Uncle Mac” of the 
B.B.C., has provided a new simplified version 
| of John Bunyan’s famous story. It wil! enable 
| children to read and enjoy the Bedford tinker’s 
| great book, who would otherwise have missed 
it because of the forbidding length and diffi- 
culty of the original. 10s. 6d. net. 








H. L. GEE’S SECOND 
PLEASURE BOOK 


Once again H. L. Gee, favourite with grown- 
| ups as well as with children, provides a splendid 
compendium of stories, verses, and puzzles, 
| which is sure to become as popular as the first 
| Pleasure Book. Illus. by RUTH SCALES, 
9s. 6d. net. 





| 


MR. TWINK FINDS OUT 


| By FREDA HURT. 7s. 6d. net. 


| Illustrated by Nina Scott Langley. 

| “* You remember Mr. Twink, the half Siamese 
| cat-detective, of course. Well, this is another 
|of his adventures. Readers of Clever Mr. 
| Twink will be glad to know that the inscrutable 
| feline detective has been at work again.”— 
Scottish Newsagent. 


| 
"THE APPLEYARDS 
AGAIN 


_By DAVID EDWARDS. 8s. 6d. net. 
| The success of the first volume of the adventures 
of the favourite family of the B.B.C. Children’s 


Television makes certain of a warm welcome 
| for this second book. 


| 
WATER FOR LONDON 


' By AGNES ASHTON. 8s. 6d 
| Illustrated by Monica Walker. 

| This is an exciting story, set in the 17th century, 
| of the cutting of the New River. 


THE GLORIET TOWER 

By EILEEN MEYLER. 8s. 6d. net 
| Illustrated by Monica Walker. 

| This tale for older children is set in Corfe 
Castle, a few years before the Hundred Years 
| War, and is founded on fact. The castle and the 
| wild heath, lapped by the waters of the harbour, 
are true unto this day. 
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Lutterworth 
Press 
Books for 
Children 





THE WHEEL 
ON THE SCHOOL 


MEINDERT DEJONG 


the best children’s book 

that has been published here for 
vears '' — News Chronicle 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


IN SEARCH 
OF MUSIC 


PERCY M. YOUNG 


\ sequel to Music is For You, this 
book is full of good stories about 
reat musicians and the days in 
vhich they lived 


Line drawings. 12s. 6d, net 


RETURN TO 
THE REEF 
MARY ELWYN PATCHETT! 


The fourth “Ajax” story tells of 
he exciting adventures of a girl and 
her dogs on the wild Barrier Keef 
oast of Queensland 


Line drawings 7s. Gd, net 


CHALLENGE TO 
THE BRYDONS 


KATHLEEN FIDLER 


Another adventure for the famous 
birydon family, in which the children 
et out to put Milchester back on 
the map 


Line drawings. &s, Gd. net 


MR. 
PUNCH’S CAP 


KATHLEEN FIDLER 


which some children at a seaside 
Punch and Judy show find a mayi 

‘aircase leading under the sea 
Line dvawings. 6s. Gd. net 
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Gift Books 


for children 


IN THE BEGINNING | 
Roger Pilkington 


The fascinating story of the 
Creation told in the language | 
of to-day, with the essential | 
verses quoted from the Genesis 
story. Illustrated. 


6/- 


THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS 
Retold for Boys and Girls 


R. G. Martin 


Bunyan’s wonderful dream is 
as real to-day as ever it was in 
the past. R, G: Martin retells 
some of the events in Christian's 
journey, for the child. Most 
attractively illustrated, 


7/6 


100 TALES WORTH 
TELLING 
A. D. Belden 


Tales gathered from a wide 
variety of sources—some based 
on fact and others taken from 
the legend or folk-lore of many 
lands 





THE SONG OF THE 
BLUEBIRD 
Bernard Martin 


A novel for the adolescent. 
Full of adventure and exciting 
incidents, mystery, 
and something more. Thirty- 
two illustrations. 








6/- | 


DOWN WHERE THE) 
BEE-FOLK FLY 
Victor J. Smith 


Mr. Muse takes the child on a | 
delightful walk through country | 
lanes, fields, woods, and over | 
hills. There is a message for | 
every month of the year show- 
ing God's handiwork in nature. 
Wood engravings of a lovely | 
kind. 

3/6 


MY OWN BIBLE 
Elizabeth Pack 


Elizabeth Pack gives in simple 
fashion for children the great 
stories of the Bible. The 





volumes are illustrated in 
colour and bound in cl 
boards, Attractively pered | 


in full-colour pictorial jackets. | 
Part 1. The Old Testament 








10/6 
Part 2. The New Testament | 
12/6 
The two volumes make a 


complete Bible for the child, 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD 


Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.CA 


Vemorial 





A A aT ee 


oa 


(we have been told) conceals a thin, so every poor 
man conceals a rich, every good plain girl a belle, 
every toad a prince, every beggar a king. Go along 
the road, eyes to the ground like a poor man or 
a child; at once you know that everywhere to hand 
lies a talisman, a bird or stone, a frog or crone, 
ready to give you all the wishes in the world, and 
sort the lentils from the ashes into the bargain. 

Practically all of these elements, and a few more, 
may be found in Fairy Tales from Many Lands, 
a handsome volume, 200 pages long, with stories 
from a dozen European countries. The graceful 
pictures (one to every page, and all in colour) have 
a romantic appeal, only once or twice disturbed 
by a coarse rman realism—glutton and boar’s 
head, for instanice. Some of the tales have a gentle 
quality, the beautiful tale of the boy who takes 
service as a shepherd, the quaint affair of the 
squirrel whose housekeeper and friend is a mitten. 
Others, like the Swan Princess, have a reckless 
poses: Baba Yaga goes about her business, the 

untsman climbs the glass mountain. Others 
again are more homespun: kitchen business. The 
horns of Elfland play some curious tunes at times. 
The Spanish story alone is wholly disagreeable; it 
is hard to see why it has been included at all. 

The Well at the World’s End contains 35 folk 
tales from Scotland and the Orkneys, retold 
(“reluctantly,” the authors admit) in plain 
southern English. It seems to me a very good 
little book indeed. Many of the situations are 
familiar enough in all the European myths, only 
here they have the salt and homely flavour of the 
island north, never too far from the croft, hill, 
heath or sea. There are kings and kings’ sons in 
these regions, but goosegirl and charcoal-burner 
give place to speywife, washerwife, sealwife, ferry- 
man, mermaid and changeling. One of the best 
stories, The Gael and the Bailie’s Daughter, takes 
us, nevertheless, as far as London. 

There are three stories in Tales from the 
Arabian Nights: Aladdin, Ali Baba, and the tale 
of the Sultan and the Magic Carpet. Perhaps one 
should come first to these famous histories in an 
edition such as this, a large and lavish book with 
Cellophane wrapper and numerous oriental-type 
coloured pictures throughout. This is the land, 
after all, of robbers’ caves, caravans, pedlars, 
jewels and Viziers; where new lamps are offered 
for old, and Sesame has nothing to do with 
aesthetics. The stories are pleasantly told. 

The author of Perkin the Pedlar is the one 
native inventor in this group. Miss Farjeon is a 
variable: she cannot be relied on to keep clear of 
sentiment—the emotional sort. Yet at her best 
she is delightful, a proper original; her fairy tales 
are the very spirit of rustic summer, apple trees, 
daisied grass, fresh fair smiling girls. Perkin the 
Pedlar (first published in 1932) is Farjeon of the 
finest vintage. A family of children, named from 
A to Z, is visited by Perkin, the typical Robin 
Goodfellow, Herne the Hunter spirit of the Far- 
jeon countryside. He tells them a legend and a 
poem about some English village for each of the 
26 letters. The cover of this happy book, in 
various pinks and whites, is lusciously pretty. New 
Tales for Old are mainly about two pleasantly 
unspoilt children Eily and Shauncen, who sail on 
Lough Neagh in a storm, gather blaeberries on 
the moor, go nutting, discover that flax becomes 
linen, and listen to legends of ancient Ireland and 
to tales of the Little People. The author is an 
| expert storyteller; those who are susceptible to 
Irishness cannot fail to like this book. 

Myths and Legends of China (first published 
in 1922) is really not for children at all. “My 


| aim,” says its author, “has been to set forth in 


English dress those myths which may be regarded 
as the accredited representatives of Chinese 
mythology—those which live in the minds and 
literature of the people . .. not those which are 
merely diverting without being typical or instruc- 
tive.” There are many marvels in this book: 
myths of the stars, the wind, the rain, of epidemics 
and medicine, of the Eight Immortals, of the 
fox. There is much that diverts as well: the 
whole extraordinary history of the. Goddess of 
Mercy, for instance. What is interesting too is 


Scotland. 
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the unlikeness between these and western myths. 
Consider the matter of filial obedience, so vital 
a ee Or, take this 
engaging tale 
An examiner, while correcting essays of candi- 
dates, after a superficial of one of the 

essays, put it on one side as ifestly inferior. . 

essay, moved by some mysterious power, was 
replaced in front of his eyes, as if to invite him to 
examine it more attentively. At the same time 
an old man in a red garment suddenly appeared 
before him, sad tr 6 ants Seed ee tn 
to understand that he should pass the essay. The 
examiner, “1 ~y “y t the novelty of the incident 
and fortified by the —- of his supernatural 
visitor, admitted the author of the essay to the 

literary degree, . 

Sint © cinssitan tnieahidibdinn tn oites tithe 
northern forests. The book has over 450 pages, 
and many coloured pictures, garnished well with 
gold, by Chinese artists. It seems to me very good 
value at eighteen shillings. ‘ 

Naomi Lewis 


Sense and Magic 


Then There Were Five. By EL1zanetH ENRIGHT. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


aes — By Naomi Mirtcuison. Faber, 

s. ° 

First Performance. By R. E Masters. Mac- 
millan 10s. 6d. 

Pigeons and Princesses. By James Reeves. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


genes 6 tie Moon. ByJoaANNortu Bis. 


The Last Battle. By C. S. Lewis. Bodley 
Head. 9s. 6d. 

Fiction for children between the ages of about 
seven to twelve is, this year, w ully innocu- 
ous. There is nothing frightening or strange 
about it, nothing that the most anxious parent 
could object to. The children all come to their 
meals the minute they are told, except when there 
is a more-than-satisfactory explanation; they 
never bother the grown-ups, once warned not to; 
they are always helpful and never quarrel. There 
are one or two villains, but only villains of the 
most straightforward type. Now children them- 
selves are well aware that life is not like this, and 
although they enjoy the thought of such a 
virtuous existence it can become nauseous in 
large doses. Certainly, by the time I had finished 
sy tenth book about good and sensible boys and 
girls, 1 could have kicked them all downstairs. 

The stories can be separated into two groups: 
those which include magic and those which do 
not. In this latter p of realistic or adventute 
stories, Elizabeth t's Then There Were 
Five is the most endearing: She writes about an 
American family of two boys and two girls who, 
owing to the illness of the housekeeper’s cousin, 
are left to look after themselves during the 
summer. The children’s characters are not 
interesting, they are so uniformly worthy, but the 
things that they do in an idyllic American 
countryside are. Damming a the river to make 
a swimming pool, watching a farm burn down in 
the night, become vivid experiences, so acute 
is Miss Enright’s of natural things: 
of sunlight and cold, mud and food. She 
misses the tensions thee tug and strain in human 
relationships, but she is highly sensitive to 
animal perceptions. This is one of the boys 
watching the —_ creep out of the woods: 

Everything was changing. The two iron deer 
now looked like \oeted, pausing, live animals, and 
when he went into the summer house it was filled 
with such a mysterious green twilight that he felt 
very lonely eee ghee and walked out slowly, his 

neck wees about him hurry- 
ing exc og to He not let them hurry, 
nor would he let his head turn back to look. 

Little Boxes is a quiet, soothing book about a 
small girl staying on her ——, farm in 
It is written with serious elegance. 
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For Boys and Girls 





The Silver 
Kingdom 





RICHARD GARNETT 


An exciting and most unusual story 
of diving for treasure under the sea. 


Illustrated by Jane Dickins 


The 
River Boy 


12s 6d 





THERESA WHISTLER 
“Steeped in a magical charm’ EVENING 
news “The perfect book for the dis- 
cerning child’ NOEL STREATFEILD. 
123 6d 


The Golden 
Ocean 


Illustrated by the author 





PATRICK O’BRIAN 


‘I cannot recommend it too highly to 
boys of all ages” Boys OWN PAPER 
“The best of its sort since Midshipman 


Easy’ RC LINKLATER 128 6d 


HART-DAVIS2.% 












Odhams Encyclopaedia 
For Children 


Again reprinted to meet huge demand. 
9-15 years. “™... enchanting, page after 
page of sparkling text ”’—EVENING NEWS. 
Lavish full colour illustration. 25 - net 


Adventure Stories For 
Boys 


16 long complete yarns. Ages 8-15 years. 
“,,.a timely feast of reading pleasure '’— 
EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS. Illustrated. 

8 6 net 


Adventure Stories For 
Girls 


17 exciting long stories. Ages 8-15 years. 
©. , outstanding value for the money ’’— 
NOTTS, EVENING POST. Illustrated. 8/6 net 


Children’s Illustrated 
Encyclopaedia of 
General Knowledge 


New A to Z reference book for children of 
9-16 years, Full colour illustration. 16/- net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


i PUUWRRMUMILGARTLAPLGHEA UAL LCL LARUE RR 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


‘[FOYLES 
|= * FOR BOOK SB? 


(e - FAMED CENTRE FOR 


| Children’s 
Books 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL BOOKS 
| REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED 
~ IN THE NEW STATESMAN AND 

ALL OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


. 
Enrol Your Children In The 
CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 

It brings them Books published 

at 86, 9/6 & 10/6 for ONLY 4 -. 
Write for details ! 
° 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


} ; Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


The Younger Children’s 
Encyclopaedia 


New A to Z guide to knowledge. Ages 
8-11 years. Pull colour tllustration, 16/+ net 


Children’s Book of Games, 
Puzzles And Pastimes 


Indoor and outdoor games, hobbies, 

puzzles, etc, 7-14 years. ‘“ Remarkable 

value ’’—DAILY MAIL. Full colour illus. 
9/6 net 


Modern Encyclopaedia 
For Children 


Ideal school companion and A-Z home 
encyclopaedia, 7-l4 years, “... any child 
will be proud to possess this book ’’— 
SCOTTISH FIELD, Full colour illustration. 

16/- net 


Every Child’s Birthday 
Book 


Editor: Derek McCulloch (““Uncile Mac’’) 
New, original, “ month-by-month ” birth- 
day gift book, 7-14 years. “. . . quite out 
of the ordinary’? —- GLASGOW BULLETIN. 
Full colour illustration. 12/6 net 


ODHAMS 





LIFF House Schoo! is somewhat unsatislaccorily 
situated | ‘The lase fall of cliff took an acre or 
However, on the 

Thanks 


s0 of ground down with it.” 
limced remaining terrain a great deal happens 


to one or two of its brave (if hall-ccarved) pupils it is 


consimsently saved from collapse despite the head 


miscress's brother, who takes steps to dynamite the 


scool premises and collect the insurance money 


they are nervous 


pping is by gobstopper, and wickedness by the black 
sheep whe smoke scented cigurettes as a screen when 


The School on the Precipice and Susan's Stormy Term 
were both singled out for especial praise by Arthur 


Marshall in the “New Statesmen.’ 
year's somewhat ordinary output of ‘Juveniles’ 


In a survey Of the 


he 


ad From thove criticiams, The School on the Precipice 


nust be most honourably excepted. 
thing 


This is the real 


Order Strange Quest at Cliff House and che others 


" your beokseller now 





CHAMBERS 


6, DEAN ST., W.1 
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The grandmother’s know , her mild irrita- 
tion, and her contrition relating to Sally are 
‘expressed with a subtlety that every child will 
understand. While helping on the farm, Sally 
gradually fills her little boxes with treasures: 
marbles for dragons’ eggs, shells, velvet with 
bobbles along the edge. She is an immaculate 
granddaughter, only a tiny bit too good to be 
truc. 

First Performance is the best mystery story I 
could find. Three children, a scruffy and a 
refugee are involved in the discovery and loss of 
an unknown Mozart symphony, The excitement 
is sustained as crooks race across Paris and are 
burnt up in their own car, or as the scruffy dog 
races across the Yorkshire moors with a call for 
help tied to his collar. It is a simple thriller, with 
information about music thrown tactfully in to 
give it educational value. 

Where magic is concerned James Reeves is far 
and away the best writer in this collection. He 
knows how to tell a fairy story without coyness, 
or any effort to translate it into modern terms. 
Pigeons and Princesses contains. five stories, 
“The Discontented King ” and “ Little Monday” 
being first class. Ardizzone has decorated the 
book with his charming, atmospheric drawings, 
whose humour is always a little grave and whose 
sensibility is worthy of a child’s. This is the 
book I would choose for myself. More modern 
and more whimsey is Emperor of the Moon: a 
fanciful, fantastic tale which glitters with a 
slightly false energy, like artificial jewellery. Two 
children set out on a quest and meet a variety of 
curious creatures and people. A poetic prince 
explains with a nonchalance typical of Joan 
North’s style, 

There is a lot of questing done in this part of 
the worid. I’m on one myself. It’s surprising 
how many of them lead to the Emperor’s door. 
He's such an energetic Enchanter. rops spells 
about everywhere. 


Coming fresh to C. S. Lewis’s children’s 


New Stories for Young Readers 
ALL ILLUSTRATED 
The Bookshop 

we’? on the Quay 
Patricia Lynch 
Into the Dublin books! setting 
with Dean Swift and t misty 
ree spire of St. Pateick’s in the back- 
ground, comes the » hero, Shane Lg my 


orphan; a vivid story certain of appreciation by Pat 
Lynch's wide, young public, and by many groweery 
3s 4 





Rescue by Broomstick 
Lorna Wood 


“ Mise Wood's second book has the same gaiety, swift 


narrative, new original invention. This is an excep- 
tional book."’"—Junior Bookshelf. 9s. 6d. 


Lucinda and the 
Painted Bell Rosalie K. Fry 


Bight-year-old Liccinda accompanies her parents on 
thely painting holiday to a vill high in the Tyrol. 
Charmingly told and illustrated by the author. 9s. 6d, 


The Lost Ship 
Richard Armstrong 


A thrilling sailing-ship story by the 
master in the subject, author of 
Danger Rock and Sea © 

(Carnegie Medal book) 


boe==D EN Teceaiilial 
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books, I found The Last Battle the most 
extraordinaty conglomeration of ideas I have 
ever come across in childish fiction. There 
is a curious hierarchy topped by a livn god 
called Aslan, then there comes a man king, 
a unicorn, talking animals and non-talking 
animals, a centaur, dwarfs, two modern children 
and Mono if -you hhaven’t read the 
others, it all seems too complicated. There is a 
tough battle between two races called Colormenes 
and Narnians, in which the children help with 
their Scout lore. All this comes after a railway 
crash in which the children have already been 
killed. At the end the scene shifts over from the 
dream world to England; only, as a faun explains, 
“You are now looking at the England within 
England, the real England, just as this is the real 
Narnia. And in that inner England no good 
thing is destroyed.” 

I felt that I was missing secret allusions on 
every page, that there must be a code to so com- 
plicated and highly strung a romance, and that 
only really intellectual children would want to 
puzzle it out. But for those already at home in 
Narnia, it might all appear quite different. 

ANNABEL FARJEON 


Hard or Soft Centres 


The Tiger who went to the Moon. By NANCY 
Span. Parrish. 7s. 6d. 

The Little Red and the Rocket. By 
Diana Ross and Lesitre Woop. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 


Fish Head, By Jean Fritz and Marc SImonrt. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


The Animals at Number Eleven. By Doris 
Rust and Suirtey HuGues. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The Big Wave. By Peart Buck and Astrip 
Warorp. Methuen. 11s. 6d. 


Roof-top World. By Erik HutcHInson and ALAN 
Howarp. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
| Theodore Turtle. By ELten MacGrecor and 
| Paut GALpong. Faber. 9s. 6d. 

Polly the Giant’s Bride. By CaTHerIne STORR 


| and Marjorts ANN Watts, Faber. 7s. 6d. 


| The Fairy Doll. By Rumer Goppen and 
ADRIENNE ApaMs, Macmillan. 9s. 6d. 

_A Picture His of Canada. By CLARKE 
Hutton. Oxford. 12s, 6d. 


bese: = By Epwarp Arp1zzone. Oxford. 
is. Od, 


__ From this season’s crop of books for the young 
| it would appear that Nigel Molesworth has got 
Christopher Robin on the run. Shapeless things 
| from Space are landing in definitely U London 
Squares, and juvenile Sci. Fic. boasts an unmis- 
takable Kensington accent. No doubt the 
publishers, alarmed by the soaring costs of book 
production, have worked it all out down to the 
last farthing, and are cunningly calculating that 
full employment means fond and snobbish parents 
of horror comic addicts can now well afford half 
a guinea or fifteen bob for handsomely got-up 
classy horrors, since their former highbrow 
clients, now sunk into the lower-income group, 
are hurrying to Woolworths to invest in the 
classics for a mere three-and-sixpence. (Jane 
Eyre, Lorna Doone, Silas Marner, Kidnapped— 
the lot, and all in good clear print, good stiff 
binding, good big size and unabridged. 
Tiger who went to the Moon is archly 
space-conscious and as full of references to TV 
and refrigerators as a hire-purchase advertise- 
ment. The Little Red Engine and the Rocket, 
however, is a gallant attempt to take the fright 
out of activity in the cosmic ray regions, aided 
by delightful illustrations and everyone doing his 
duty, even the animals, who volunteer for experi- 
mental purposes; no is incurred whatso- 
ever. In Fish Head, on other hand, life on 
the American waterfront is presented in Bowery 
language and neither animal nor human is spared. 
A horribly sadistic, snarling, scratchy psycho- 





pathic story of a deprived American cat, appro- 
priately illustrated by savagely crude postery 
pictures. For very tough Annies indeed. 

_For such old-fashioned households as still asso- 
ciate cats with proffered saucers of milk rather 
than hurled missiles, The Animals at Number 
Eleven is a pleasantly meandering story just right 
for reading aloud to the very young on wet after- 
noons. Roof-top World, also about a cat, gets top 
marks for its refreshing reality and outstandingly 
handsome illustrations. This is a non-whimsy 
contemporary tale about life on the city tiles, and 
the heroine is a trimly dressed caretaker’s 
daughter. One very small carp: Wouldn’t the 
caretaker’s family sitting-room have been a trifle 
more lace-curtained and crowded-mantelpiecey? 

All parents will thank Pearl Buck for tackling 
the big question of death in exactly the right way. 
The Big Wave is about two families of poor 
peasant children on a volcanic Japanese island, 
and is written with such crystal honesty that it 
is impossible not to be both moved and comforted 
in reading it. Just what can a child do whose 
parents and home have been destroyed by a 
natural calamity? Just how can life be lived 
under constant threat from a volcano? There is 
a fine rhythm in this story as of the sea itself as 
Jiya, the bereaved little boy, grows into a gentle, 
manly adult and comes to terms with Nature as 
she is. A-plus for this book, of which the only 
possible criticism is that the curiously ineffective 
illustrations are unworthy of the fine story. Why 
not real Japanese woodcuts? 

Whimsy is more difficult to bring off than walk- 
ing on eggshells. By being absolutely matter-of- 
fact, Theodore Turtle succeeds nicely in this 
comfortable tale of an absent-minded American 
bachelor turtle living in a well-furnished clapboard 
house: charming illustrations, and children will 
certainly enjoy the delicious details. English 
whimsy, without such an authentic homespun 
background, has to tread more carefully. Polly the 
Giant’s Bride is an engaging account of a per- 
fectly normal little girl playing on the seashore 
one fine day who unwittingly becomes the 
betrothed of a giant. Slightly macabre, though, of 
course, all ends well. I must confess that I, for 
one, felt that the giant (depicted as more like the 
Piltdown man than the usual ogre in pantomime 
tights) had a raw deal. There are pleasantly subtle 
drawings in black and white. Fhe Fairy Doll, 
with its impeccable moral, is a pretty and senti- 
mental tale adorned by suitably delicate pictures, 
and is commended for very little girls. 

There is a lot to be said for artists writing their 
own books. Clarke Hutton’s Picture History of 
Canada is related simply and at a good, brisk 
pace, and it finds room for such piquant aspects 
of Canadian economy as quilting-parties and 
husking-bees. Beginning with primitive Asiatics 
creeping in via Siberia thousands of years ago, 
it ends with eagle-eyed bush-pilots on reconnais- 
sance flights over heat-glazed summer forests, 
keeping a look-out for signs of fire. It is illus- 
trated in colour on every page, with great atten- 
tion to accuracy, though the Redskins are not 
quite so well handled as the Palefaces and there 
is a tendency to overshade—the only danger in 
using lithography for book illustration. The 
best book of all is undoubtedly Tim All Alone. 
Heaven be praised for Edward Ardizzone, whose 
affinity with Rowlandson could not be happier 
nor more contemporary. How comfortingly 
English are these cool skies and windy harbours. 
No slop, no ricketty whimsy, no shoddiness of 
thought or brush mar this lovely book, wherein 
every child, every sailor, pub, tree, car, street, 
plate and cup leaps to life. And three cheers for 
Tim, who has good manners and never forgets a 
kindness, who, though small and thin and as likely 
to weep when life overwhelms him as any other 
boy, always picks himself up and carries on 
doggedly. This story is crowded with unhurried 
adventures in towns and country, on and off 
boats, and in and out of houses. And there is a 
cat, too, a nice ordinary Ardizzone cat. Tim All 


Alone is for children and adults of all ages. 
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BUGLES 
IN THE HILLS 


By J. F. HAYES 


A ‘Western’ dealing with the 
early days of the Mounties in 
It is founded on fact. 

Ils. 6d. net. 





A TANGERINE 


By JEREMY TINCLAIR 


An unusual treasure hunt which 
combines modern adventure 


with memories of the days of 


Charles II. 
lls. 6d. net 
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TWO OUTSTANDING NEW 


Rathbone Books 


FOR CHILDREN 


Puzzle of the Past 


by Ronald Jessup 15s. net 


This is the story of man’s efforts to rediscover 
and understand the past—a story written for 
children by an experienced practical excava- 
tor. In it the child is taken along a fascinating 
path which begins in a royal apartment of 
ancient Babylon and ends in the research 
laboratories of the modern world. The text is 
very fully supported by over 250 beautiful 
colour illustrations and Isotype diagrams. 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler says: 
*A most excellent book...” 


Adventure of the Sea 


by James Fisher 15s. net 
Every young person who has read James 
Fisher’s Adventure of the World will want to 
own this splendid new companion volume. In 
it Mr. Fisher tells the story of our oceans— 
how they began, how life emerged in their 
depths, how man has struggled to master 
them and is today forcing the seas to yicld up 
their secrets. 200 colour illustrations. Ready 
soon. 


RATHBONE BOOKS 
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W SL. _ ae 
Emperor of the Moon 
JOAN NORTH 


Terence and Tuppence, riding two winged 
horses (who proved very helpful, though one 
was inclined to be moody), rode off oc 
Christmas Eve to rescue the daughter of t:c 
wicked Emperor of the Moon. The fantasy, 
which is exciting to children, is witty and 
imaginative enough to intrigue the grown-up 
rezder-aloud, too. 

ILLUSTRATED BY JUDITH BLEDSOE 8s 6d 
owes GEOFFREY BL E S cemmmmeme 


SBESRC SERRE EERE Rees 
BOOKS for YOUNG NATURALISTS 


<} __ SIGNPOSTS 
{ TO THE WILD 


e written and illustrated by 


3 & E. D. TINNE 
True stories of an artist’s nature-watching adventure 
in Britain, with many how-to-do-it tips from a lifetin« 
experience, This is no ordinary natural histo 
Iustrated with so drawings. 11/6 net 
The Young Field Naturalist’s 
by MAXWELL KNIGHT 
the practical side of natural history. 

Very fully illustrated, 1016 net Aci 11 | 
Tracks, Trails & Signs by |. |. SPEAKMA 
Unique book on how to ‘read’ the tracks and si; ns mace 
by wild life in Britain. 

Profusely illustrated, 106 net 460 1! 


eee PUBLISHED BY BELL ae 
a 


“ The I-SPY Annual . . . is one of the 
best things of this kind | have ever 
seen.’’—Critic, Sept. 18, 1954. 


y bool 


AGH TILE 


The best guick 


Well up to the standard of its 
predecessors is the l-SPY Annual 
No. 3. Again it is beautifully 
produced and a delight to anyone 
who gets hold of acopy. 8s. 6d. 


Obtainable from all booksellers or the 
NEWS CHRONICLE BOOK DEPT. 4 





12/22, Bouverie St., London, E.C.4 z 
| (9. 64. including postage) 4 
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New Books in 


PUFFINS 


The Puffin Quiz Book 
N. and M. Dixon 2s 6d 
A useful book to 
have around at Christmas when party games 
are being planned. (Ready 29 November) 


400 questions with answers 


The Adventures of Robin Hood 


Roger Lancelyn Green 35 
An enchanting new version of the tales of 
Robin Hood set in the days of Richard Coeur 
de Lion 


The Christmas Manger 


John Harwood 28 6d 


Revised edition of this popular model book 
which now includes a text from St Luke's 
Gor pel. 


The Puffin 
Song Book 


Leslie Woodgate 

A hundred songs 
and the inclusion of 
a number of carols 
makes this another 
good book for 
Christmas, 





4s (d 











Published by Penguin Books Ltd 








WITCHEND 


Favourite is too mild a word— 
‘these books are national institutions! 
{ new Saville oa , : 
WINGS sia eae 
OVER 3 ee Roel weer 
a 
eS 


Guide | 






HERE are all the well- 


loved characters in 
an exciting ttory set 
i) the Shropshire hills 


the scene of Malcolm 
Saeville's first great 


culdren's novel” Mys- 
tory at Witchend.”’ 

vecial all - round 
w apper design by 


Charlies Wood in 4 
colours, with map-end 


apers 
p 10/6 net 


{ neu W illiam 


WILLIAM AND THE SPACE ANIMAL 
(No, 30) Riehmal Crompton 
R HMAL CKOMPTON herself maintains thar naughty boys are 


ial, They have lasted not only from one generation to 


ou t fom one century to another, The latest " William" is 
e step ahead of his-ory 
10,6 ne 
A 
H 1 
bits wen , {nd 
SUNNY 
STORIES 
ANNUAL 


Al New 80 jes about the 
favourite characters in 
“Sunny Stories’ weekly, 
with verses, Cartoons, pur 
thes, etc. 96 pages with an 
iMustration on every page. 
full-colour frontispiece and 
cantre- pread; 32 pages of 
colour line drawings 


7/6 net 
liom all book sellers 
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Hundred and 
One Dalmatians 


BY DODIE SMITH 


For you, your children, and your children’s 
children——a superbly illustrated book about a 
family of Dalmatians. Au exciting story told with 
all ¢t cen and humour which made 


Dodie Smi Capture the Castle a world 
best-selling novel. “ Young Rhone " oars 
of the Month for December, 


ALISON UTTLEY 
LITTLE RED FOX AND CINDERELLA 


Further adventures of the mischievous little fox 
and his friends the badgers. 8 colour plates and 
many line drawings. 10s. 6d 


ROSS SALMON 
HIGH JUNGLE 


The adventures of an Indian boy and his young 
white friends, b ae 9 reat story-teller and author 
of Jungle C "owboy, Mh. y True Adventure Stories, 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF YESTERDAY 
A mystery thriller in which members of a Youth 


Club rescue a friend at great danger to themselves, 
Iitustrated, 9s 














31 Brothers 
and Sisters 


BY REBA MIRSKY 


A rare book for widening the older child’s 
horizons. It is about Nomusa, daughter of 
a Zulu Chief, and tribal life today. The 
delightful story is illustrated throughout 


with exquisite line drawings. 9s, 6d. net 


The Ugly Duckling 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


This beautiful landscape quarto contains 
the best modern translation from the 
original, by R. P. Keigwin. With 24 
water-colours by the famous Danish painter 
Johannes Larsen, and bound in cream and 
red cloth, blocked in silver. 8s, 6d, net 


Mr Fork and 
Curly Fork 


BY ANGELA BANNER 


Here’s a jolly little book to teach 
qreas children how to tell the time. 
iform with Ant and Bee and More 
Ant and Bee, which thousands of 
rents use to teach their children 
ow to read, All in colour. 


4s. 6d. net EDMUND 
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Junior Round-up 


The Young Naturalist 


Adventure of the Sea, by James Fisher (Rath- 
bone Books, 15s.), is a large book of which less 
than half is text; the pictures, whether embellish- 
ment or instruction, are enjoyable, and lead the 
eye to the text to find out what they are all about. 
The matter es from waves to radar, from 
diatoms to w from geology to sociology. 
The writing is good and so is most of the biology. 
This sort of book ought soon to replace com- 
pletely not onl Saye for recreation but also 
school text- Recommended for all ages 
above eight, but ‘Guncidia for eleven to fifteen. 
Marie Neurath’s Too Small to See (Parrish, 6s.), 
with its isotype diagrams, also uses an excellent 
technique of illustration. The abject seems to be 
to show some of the sorts of things that can be 
seen under the microscope: they include the 
details of the anatomy of a number of insects; a 
snowflake; a cat’s tongue; the mycelium and 
fructifications of a mould, and much else. This 
is too much of a miscellany for my liking, but I 
do not think that will worry children of primary 
school age. 

judy’s and Andrew’s Book of the Seashore, by 
Muriel] Goaman (Faber, 8s. 6d.), ought to be kept 
until the summer vac. Then, forgetting the im- 
pending eleven plus, Judy and Andrew may find 
their enjoyment of the beasts of the seashore and 
the flowers of cliff, saltmarsh and sand-dune, 
enhanced by the reminder that they have names 
and specific ways of life. Later, this may lead to 
higher things. The coloured illustrations are 
conventional but adequate. For rather older 
children, Katherine Shippen, in Men, Micro- 
scopes and Living Things (Phoenix, 12s. 6d.), gives 
some brief biographies of biologists, beginning 
with Aristotle ej Pliny, including the school- 
men, and ending, surprisingly, with de Vries and 
Weismann. The science is well coated with 
harmless and entertaining persona! information, 
the line-drawings are very fancy but equally 
harmless. Recommended especially for nieces 
and nephews who show signs of becoming 
naturalists, biologists or doctors, or who simply 
like reading about real people. 

S. A. B. 


Laughs 


While real schoolmasters are ever more easily 
ogg more kindly, more reluctant to im- 
sanctions, Molesworth (interpreted by 
Geoffrey Willans and Ronald Searle) clings ever 
more closely to those splendid old stereotypes of 
spindleshanked, stingy, sadistical Squeerses, 
“Headmaster for Sale ... shoes soled with 
ruber excelent for cobbing boys, miscreants, ect. 
Can live on seaweed and thinks boys can, too.” 
But in Whizz for Atoms (Max Parrish, 9s. 6d.) 
new and topical weapons are used in the class war. 
The whole school to be kept in for the offence 
of one? Molesworth reaches for his constitutional 
rights: “contravention of paragraphs 2 and 3, 
Sixth Schedule of Standing Orders on British 
demoracracy.” Other occasions call for Captain 
eds methods: the rate for the prefect’s job 
“a box of cigars to the headmaster, 20 Players 
the masters, 5/- to the matron, bone to the 
skool dog.” Wor $ as ever is the keynote, 
but St. Custard’s is now only a base for raids into 
the home, the factory, the Riviera: everything and 
everyone is seen *hrough— as ruthlessly as 
girls or parents, TV, New zabethans, docu- 
mentary films and all fe Acoma methods of 
education, especially visiting teachers—(“ this is 
the atomm age and masters are exchanged like 
stamp swaps from country to country ”). 

Parents facing the problem of weaning their 
daughters from pony books could try Hunting 
with Mr. Jorrocks (C (Oxford, 12s. 6d.), a shortened 
version of Handley Cross, with Ardizzone’s pen- 


and-wash drawings standing a very well to the 


inevitable Leech comparisons. illustrators 
~—Henry Holiday, Tenniel, Harry Furniss, Hein- 
rich Hoffmann, Arthur Hughes—have been called 
in for a good many of the pieces in The Book of 
Nonsense (Dent, 12s. 6d.), which is not, as might 
be supposed, a reprint of Lear, but a new col- 
lection made by R. L. Green. You get a lot of 
Lear and Carroll, including the whole of the 
Snark and the Four Little Children, Struwwel- 
peter, Miinchausen. Mr. Green’s own fun in 
making the anthology, one suspects, came mainly 
in the sections of less familiar poems and nursery 
rhymes, and rhymes he has only heard, not read. 
(But I have seen one, and, I think, two, of them 
in print.) 
J. A. S. 


Solid and Sensible 


There must be a number of serious young 
stamp-collectors who would like a good book 
about stamps (without having to sacrifice new 
specimens for it). The Postage Stamp, by L. N. 
and M. Williams (Penguin, 3s. 6d.) will give them 
detailed descriptions of the history of the stamp 
and of collectors and the trade, five chapters on 
“The Darker Side of Philately,” i.e., forgery, and 
clear, practical suggestions for displaying and 
classifying a collection. In the new Puffin Quiz 
Book, compiled by Norman and Margaret Dixon 
(Penguin, 2s. 6d.), the questions are for ten to 
fifteen-year-olds and are “not about the things 
you learn at school.” They are quite difficult and 
very up to date: where and why would you see 
Left Hand Drive, of what use is balsa wood, on 
what plane would you go to Paris? The answers 
are in the back. 

A Book of Britain (Hulton, 21s.), an anthology 
of poetry, prose and pictures chosen by John Had- 
field, is really intended for adults, but most of 
the poems and prose pieces, about English land- 
scape, seascape, street scenes—man-made Britain, 
in fact—have images and details that perceptive 
children are likely to enjoy. The illustrations 
include some fair reproductions of good and un- 
familiar pictures, and they are not too Christmas- 
cardy. Alison Uttley, too, offers a picture of 
England in Here’s a New Day (Faber, 15s.); but 
hers is a deliberate evocation of poetry and magic 
in the landscape and the domestic life of English 
villages. She does this through her own reminis- 
cences, pointing the place names and special feast 
days with quaint stories, and if a child likes 
hearing his parents talk about their childhood, he 
will enjoy this book. The more critical and im- 
patient may like a new anthology English Christ- 
mas, collected by Philip Collins (Gordon Fraser, 
8s. 6d.), for it has s! and unusual comments 
on this Christi pagan—feast, both for 
and against. In the companion volume, Carols 
1400-1950 (Gordon Fraser, 8s. 6d.), music and 
words of forty-two familiar and unfamiliar carols 
are clearly printed, and well-introduced; at the 
back are notes on other books and on gramophone 


records. More music accompanies some plays by 
Eleanor Farjeon in Grannie (Oxford, 
10s. 6d.). With a grown-up as mi supervisor, 


the six to ten-year-olds—as few as four of them, 
or as many as thirty—can act and dress-up for 
hours at a time. Families who have been collect- 
ing the Oxford Junior Encyclopedia can now buy 
the Index (Oxford, 30s.). 


P. H. 





Reprints include George MacDonald’s Back 
of the North Wind (Dent 12s. 6d.); Rider Hag- 
gard’s Ayesha (Macdonald, 10s. 6d.); Louisa 


Alcott’s Little Men (Ward Lock, 6s.); Lew Wal- 
lace’s Ben Hur (Blackie, 6s.); Jules Verne’s Round 
the World in 80 Days (Collins, 4s. 6d.); and 
Johanna Spyri’s Heidi (Penguin Books, 3s.). 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 
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Bloomsbury and the Ant-eater 


Ow the whole, since about the time of the 
Spanish Civil War, the word Bloomsbury has 
been a term of abuse. It has been used to 
describe intellectual or aesthetic snobbishness, 
petulance and isolation. It has been used to 
describe an artificial detachment. Whereas 

regarded itself as the daring begin- 
ning of a revolt, its critics have regarded it as the 
end of something sedate, a bright Indian summer 
suddenly brought to an end, the lost brilliant 
expression of that state-within-a-state : the inde- 
pendent upper-middle-class who held them- 
selves to be just outside the battle. Fashion is 
a cruel master, but contemporary wars and 
revolutions are worse; they devour a generation 
in ten years instead of the usual thirty. Blooms- 
bury has suffered from this, just as the Thirties 
and Forties have done already for their speciali- 
ties; but the central foible of Bloomsbury has 
made the group specially vulnerable. In their 
claim to detachment, in their trick of treating 
all experience as if it were new, they came to 
regard the world outside as a kind of zoo, filled 
with the grotesque and the bizarre. The odd 
was not the eccentric, but the normal. Naturally, 
the normal ant-eater now looks back through the 
bars and supposes that it is his watchers who are 
really in captivity, and who are isolated from the 
life of their species. 

It is clear from the exchange of letters between 
Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey*, and from 
the tone of Mr. Clive Bell’s portraits of the 
period}, that there was an attempt to create an 
intellectual elite, even an aristocracy. Some 
elements of frugality and high-mindedness gave 
a self-conscious, if not Puritan, tone to Blooms- 
bury. The arts in England have commonly 
lived vulgarly in the world. They have been 
clubbable; they have been workaday; they have 
been Bohemian. They have been incompetent 
in the continental coterie and not good at tea- 
time. They have never expected—however 
much they have hoped—to make the rest of the 
world feel either uncomfortable or wrong. The 
English genius has thrived on isolation, or mix- 

ing unrecognised in the crowd. Bloomsbury 
ped to alter this. In 1922 (so Virginia Woolf 
tells us in her Life of him) Roger Fry felt 

a time was at hand when a real society was 

possible. It was to be a society of people of 

moderate means, a society based upon the old 

Cambridge ideal of truth and free-speaking, but 

alive, as Cambridge had never been, to the im- 

¢ of the arts. It was possible in France; 
why not in England? No art could flourish 
without such a background. The young artist 
tended to become illiterate, narrow-minded and 
self-centred with disastrous effect on his work, 
failing any society where among the amenities 
of civilisation, ideas were discussed in common 
and he was accepted as an equal. 

The phrase “moderate means” tells us 
everything. But putting this aside, the notion 
Gens not often appear in English literature or, I 


Vir, ‘Woolf and Lytton Seathey: Letters. 
a Woorr and James STRACHEY. 
mg 
t ed elaad oe Bett. Chatto & Windus. 
21s. 


believe, in painting. The fact is—as the French 
continually show us—you cannot successfully 
have one such “real society.” The whole 
of artistic life has to be organised into passionate 
and ferocious little sets and movements. We 
cannot do this. And though Bloomsbury did 
succeed, it did so at the cost of a certain solitary 
snobbishness with a good deal that was amateur 
and thin on the fringes. It became standoffish- 
ness. Mr. Bell tells us that Keynes became sus- 
pect the moment he entered public life, the 
strength of Bloomsbury lying in private life and 
art. The amiable Mr. Bell himself does not care 
for people who use the radio—and there is some 
eye-brow raising because Picasso had a dinner- 
jacket period. No: the austere and aery notion 
of Bloomsbury was that it should be some island 
of Laputa hanging in the air, some helicopting 
tea-table. Let us grant that in England nothing 
succeeds like privilege. 

The strength and seduction of Bloomsbury— 
I speak from little personal knowledge or 
acquaintance and mainly from reading—were in 
the passion for asking questions. It was Pilate’s 
technique; one remembers how D. H. Lawrence, 
in the role of Jesus, disliked it. “What do you 
make of So-and-So?”, or “What are we all 
coming to, pray? ”; the questioner does not stay 
for answer, for he is speculating at large, casting 
his line for the “ too extraordinary "—1.¢c., some 
instance of ordinary behaviour. The normal was 
the absurd. For although the continual ques- 
tion-asking of Bloomsbury was meant to provoke 
the art in which they unquestionably must have 
excelled, the art of conversation so long in 
abeyance, it led mainly to fantasy in imaginative 
writing and, in Lytton Strachey’s history, to the 
arbitrary and grotesque elevation of privatc 
behaviour to the most important role. One sees 
that this was a way of liberating us from the 
Victorians, and not a way of understanding 
them. One sees also that the essential quality 
in Strachey, Roger Fry and Virginia Woolf is 
the dramatic, not to say the histrionic. After our 
wars, we are as likely to misjudge Bloomsbury as 
Bloomsbury misjudged the Victorians; “ mis- 
judge” is the wrong word. Shall we say that 
we are apt to forget that those whom we 
call our “elders” were young, intrepid, fervent 
people. Mr. Bell tells us of the qualities of 
passion, gaicty and daring in Virginia Woolf 
and Roger Fry, and of an intense, committed 
indignation in Lytton Strachey. Yet Lytton 
Strachey records no passion in the violent 
Victorians, but rather the drama of false appear 
ances; and in the Elizabethans something un- 
comfortably like the melodramatic. The break 
with the Victorians was even more of a leap 
into the dramatic imagination, in the work of 
Virginia Woolf; there, we are less aware of what 
people are, and most intensely aware of what 
may be made, by genius, of the failure of people 
to be related to each other. She embroiders in 
isolation. If, as must be supposed, she put a 
very high and decisive value on personal rela- 


tionships, her visionary flights into the densely 
populated human solitude are a curious com 
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mentary on her belief. She glides witch-like 
through the air, terrified of time. In their 
fantasies and sensations, all her people are 
artists; and one can extend the statement to the 
whole Bloomsbury activity. It has to be activity 
propitious to the experience of artistic sensations 
alone, or at any rate, intellectually divorced from 
the other sedentary impulses of human nature. 
She required no knowledge of the world. 

In the introduction to her exchange of letters 
with Lytton Strachey, Mr. Leonard Woolf and 
Mr. James Strachey note something guarded in 
the tone, He frightens her a little. If she can 
be waspish, he has his mockery. The fencing 
and the shocking, so typical of Bloomsbury, are 
marked; these are studied letters, if they are 
also spirited. There was also in Bloomsbury, I 
suspect, a good deal of conscious civilisation- 
creating. Gay, sharp-tongued, wilful and very 
visual the letters are; they make a happier im- 
pression than the diaries. When they fall flat, 
it is because we are outsiders. We cannot guess 
the associations. The edge to her tongue does 
not greatly shock me, malice being a well- 
known safety-valve in literature. If it is all 
unlike dear George Eliot, it is not as crushing 
as not-so-dear Mrs. Carlyle; occasionally it is 
brilliant: 

[G] was here last weekend, very polished and 
agreeable, and I daresay it’s supercilious to 
refer to the end of his nose, or his clothes, or 
his modernity which seems to me miraculous, 
as if he had already been to a lunch party which 
had not yet been given, 

Her pen flies rather anxiously along; Strachey's 
letters have the epigrams, the judgments : 

The French seem to me a melancholy race— 
is it because they have no imagination, so that 
they have no outlets when they find themselves 
(as all intelligent people must) vis 4 vis with the 
horrors of the world? 

Or of Henry James: 

He appeared at the window as I passed the 
other day—most remarkable! So conscientious 
and worried and important—he was like an 
admirable tradesman, tying his best to give 
satisfaction, infinitely solemn and polite. Is 
there any truth in this? It has since occurred 
to me that his novels are really remarkable for 
the lack of humour. 


And doubts about the Victorians? Are they 
really bungling hypocrites? Or have they 
really a baroque charm? They had, what he 
ignored, the baroque energy. 

3ut we are outside it all, ant-caters con- 
demned to the species. We gaze back at excep- 
tional personalities. Mr. Clive Bell’s recollec- 
tions of the chief figures—he' is particularly 
good on Keynes (who, he says, did not like him), 
eloquent about Virginia Woolf and Roger Fry 

bring out what we have missed: the impulse, 
the rage for conversation. It is an art which 
flourishes only when an age wakes up and has 
something new to say, and a good grounding in 
the use of leisure, It requires like-mindedness 
and the influence of star-performers. They 
were all so born, They were, almost as a 
matter of religion, bent on drawing out the gifts 
of friends. I think they grew more tolerant of 
outsiders a& time went on. They certainly 
reated @ propitious climate—if not for the 
creation Of the greatest works of art, there being 
too much taste and scruple—for the dissemina- 
tion of the influence of great works. Strong 
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Victorian, liberal, public-spirited principles lay 
behind the experiments and affectations. It is 
odd that Bloomsbury has become official. 

There is another irony. The rebels, the 
apostles of feeling, the enemies of convention, 
are now obliged to observe the normal conven- 
tional reticence—once thought to be so vulgar 
——in regard to the exotic bloomings of private 
life which were studiously cultivated and 
admired in the period. If Bloomsbury seems 
colourless now it is because the great bouquets 
of scandal have inevitably faded. Gossip is a 
vital part of the art of personal relationships. 
Now the records are all square brackets, 
changed initials and asterisks. It is a bit of a 
come-down. Yet after the art of conversation, 
the art of scandal was an important contribution 
to the life of the time. 


V. S. PritcuHett 


Hungary 


“ But give me liberty, or give me death.” 
They give them death. In a sour autumn 
Of much gone mazy the tanks move in, 
Come, drain your bitter to the bottom. 
The damp smoke catches at the breath. 

It is not always the brave who win. 


We, who were scared of the one-sided, 
Now must gape with a silly stare 

At two dead sides of a question closed. 
Do not suppose we did not care: 

Our care was heartsick, the heart divided, 
The cleft far deeper than you supposed. 


Come, look at the rubbish of a season, 
Cracked leaves and crumpled newspapers 
On the patchy scurf of a back green! 
Why should we cut rhetorical capers? 
Last week’s courage is this week’s treason: 
That is what moving armies mean. 


Is it blood or iron that taints the breath 

Of a sick November, the manifestos 
Slopped in the gutter, the deputations 
Fobbed off politely? Is this a pesthouse? 

O liberty, shall I call you death? 

Where are the angels that guard the nations? 


Officials in other capitals 

Caught in a turmoil much like ours 
Utter in small block caps: DESIST. 

And in the irony of hours : 

The brave are broken, the city falls. 
The brave are broken. I choke in mist. 


G. S. FRASER 


The Treasury of War 


Financial Policy 1939-45. By R. S. Sayers. 
H.M.S.O. 37s. 6d. 


We could never have won the war without 
most massive help from the United States, in 
fighting-power, finance and supply. But, in fin- 
ance and supply at least, the American Govern- 
ment showed, as individual Americans sometimes 
show, a compound of amazing generosity and 
amazing meanness; of most effusive and sincere 
kindliness and of brutally hard bargaining from 
overwhelming strength. And thus in Anglo- 
American relations we found, as Keynes said, 
“friendship and exasperation advancing hand in 
hand.” Early in 1941 Lend-Lease was launched, 
“the most unsordid act in the history of the 
world.” But by now we were at the end of our 
tether in marketable overseas assets. “Mr. Mor- 
genthau has cleaned us out,” said a British 
Treasury official. And we were practically at the 
end of our tether in gold and dollars. The 
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American Treasury saw no reason why we should 
have any reserves. And Lend-Lease was linked 
with many conditions and restrictions on our 
action, often administered by narrow-visioned 
pedants with a legal training. 

_ Professor Sayers sets out all this tangled and 
infuriating story with admirable clarity. Less 
than a month after I became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1945, Lend-Lease came to an abrupt 
end. This was done without any warning or 
consultation—we had hoped at least to arrange 
some tapering-off—on the ruling of an Irish- 
American lawyer named Crowley. President 
Truman has since stated that he did not realise 
what he was signing, when this decree was put 
before him. This blow forced us, if we were to 
escape mass unemployment and starvation, to 
negotiate, at short notice and in most disadvan- 
tageous bargaining conditions, the American Line 
of Credit of December, 1945. And then, in 1947, 
the United States followed up Lend-Lease with 
Marshall Aid. Amazing generosity for the 
second time. 

As for internal borrowing, British wartime 
governments accepted the principle of “a Three 
Per Cent War.” This was to be the usual rate 
for long-term loans, and it was announced by 
Kingsley Wood in March, 1940, that “We have 
no intention of borrowing on worse terms as the 
war proceeds; we shall hope to improve on them.” 
This was moderately cheap money, resolutely pro- 
claimed, and was a great improvement on the five 
per cent War of 1914-18. Further, says Professor 
Sayers, “it was realised that some financial in- 
stitutions—notably the banks—could get along on 
much less than this.” Hence the issue, beginning 
in July, 1940, of Treasury Deposit Receipts, com- 
pulsory short-term loans from the Clearing Banks 
to the Treasury, the Chancellor deciding both the 
amount of the loans, their duration, and the rate 
of interest. The rate was fixed at 14% and so 
remained till after the war, when I cut it in half. 
This useful security has now been discontinued. 
After the war I tried for “a Two and a Half Per 
Cent Peace,” with short-term rates at 4%. But 
this was fiercely resisted, and today British 
national credit has deteriorated to more than 
five per cent., both short and long. The evil 
consequences of this heavy lapse from virtue are 
familiar. 

Of British war Budgets Kingsley Wood’s in 
April, 1941, was the most interesting. His sup- 
plementary Budget of July, 1940, the first Coali- 
tion Budget, was less original. But it increased 
income-tax, surtax and  death-duties and 
instituted the purchase-tax. He told me, with a 
smile, that he had increased the death-duties in 
order to please me. And I had, indeed, urged 
this course upon him. 

His 1941 Budget was the first in which an 
attempt was made to estimate an “inflationary 
gap” and then to close it. In this Budget food 
subsidies, sufficient to hold the cost of living 
steady, were accepted as a necessary item in pub- 
lic expenditure. Bevin had pressed strongly for 
this. To close the gap, income-tax was increased, 
in spite of Churchill’s opposition to this “ almost 
complete confiscation of the higher rates of in- 
come ...avowedly in order to placate other ele- 
ments in public opinion.” (It is one of the 
charms of this book that it quotes freely from 
Ministerial correspondence and departmental 
minutes.) The standard rate was raised from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. in the £, at which level it remained 
ull the end of the war, and income-tax allow- 
ances were reduced. 

But the emotional impact of this was to be 
lessened, it was hoped, by the introduction of 
post-war credits for income-tax payers. ‘These 
credits were the residue, after much discussion, 
of a much larger scheme of Keynes for “ forced 
savings” as a preventive of inflation. Keynes 
told me that he thought well of Kingsley Wood 
as a most intelligent populariser of his own ideas. 
I was never keen on these post-war credits. I 
thought they would lay up future trouble and do 
no present good. The best argument for them 
was that they woulci provide a pretext for dishing 
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out more purchasing power, if this was needed 
later to prevent a deflationary slump. But it 
would have been easy to find other pretexts, if a 
slurnp had come and, as it hasn’t, the credits still 
outstanding are now a grievance to their holders 
and a bore to the Treasury. 

Later war Budgets contained little that was 
fresh. But Professor Sayers relates that in the 
last weeks of the war, when Anderson was Chan- 
cellor, Bevin went to him with proposals for giv- 
ing a first priority in tax relief to the small in- 
come-tax payer. Bevin, as is now well known, 
wanted the Treasury in a Labour Government, 
not the Foreign Office. He was already thinking 
out his first Budget. 

On July 28, as we were leaving Buckingham 
Palace together, after kissing hands and receiving 
Seals, he asked me, “Have you thought much 
about the income-tax?” I said, “ Yes, a bit.” 
“Well,” he said, “don’t fix your mind till I get 
back from Potsdam, I’ve got some ideas I should 
like to talk to you about.” I promised not to fix 
my mind in a hurry. 

HuGu DALTON 


Eighty Years of Uproar 


The Fabulous Phonograph. By RoLAnp 


Gevatr. Cassell. 21s. 


This is the first serious history of the gramo- 
phone to be published, and it is very well done. 
The task was not easy. The early days of the 
invention are ill documented; soon, as cylinders 
and discs grow in popularity, and more and more 
new companies get into the act, the documents 
become all too numerous and complex. Mr. 
Gelatt picks his way skilfully through the jungle; 
moreover, he makes the long trek absorbing to the 
general reader. He has gone to first-hand sources 
—Old trade journals and the like—for his facts; 
he has personally consulted surviving pioneers, or 
their descendants; and he has the good judgment 
to maintain a sensible balance between the three 
different aspects of his story: science, business 
and aesthetics. If he shows a bias, it is very 
properly, as he admits, in the direction of serious 
music, “ The inventors and entrepreneurs played 
important and fascinating roles, but their work 
would have little interest for us had it not been 
allied to the artistry of Caruso and Melba, 
Beecham and Casals.” 

At the very outset problems arise, since no one 
can say with absolute confidence who invented 
the gramophone. As often happens, two people 
independently hit upon almost the same idea, at 
almost the same time. In April 1877 the minor 
French poet, Charles Cros, deposited with the 
Académie des Sciences a paper describing a pro- 
cess for recording and reproducing sound; appar- 
ently he could not raise enough money to pay for 
a patent, and so for the time being left it at that. 
By the end of the same year Thomas Edison had 
wrapped a sheet of tinfoil round a_ cylinder, 
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% “Mr. Abse writes well, 
movingly, sharply, raising even 
trifles into interest with a peculiar 
soundness and freshness of 
observation.” 

ISABEL QUIGLEY (Spectator) 


shouted “ Mary had 4 little lamb” into a horn, and 
—after suitable adjustments—listened to a recog- 
nisable reproduction of his voice. (“I was never so 
taken aback in my life.”) Since it seems certain 
that neither man knew anything of ‘the other’s 
phonographic activities, argument has raged ever 
since over their respective claims, with the French 
naturally supporting Cros and the Americans 
Edison. Mr. Gelatt, though an American himself, 
concludes with the impartiality of Solomon that 
Charles Cros was “ the first to conceive the phono- 
graph, Thomas Edison . . . the first to achieve 
2” 


It is tantalising that Edison’s lack of interest in 
music should have so long delayed the develop- 
ment of his invention as a musical instrument. 
Music played a minor part in his original plans: 
he was more interested in the use of the phono- 
graph for business purposes; in such devices as 
“clocks that should announce in articulate speech 
the time for going home, going to meals, etc.”; 
or in the documentation of family life, including 
“the last words of dying persons.” Despite an 
extraordinary record made at the death-bed of the 
great French singer, Emma Calvé, we may be 
thankful that this last notion has not widely caught 
on: it would add a new terror to our last moments. 
The first recordings by a serious musician were 
made in 1888 by a boy prodigy who is still living : 
the pianist Josef Hofmann. But it was not until 
the turn of the century that great musicians, mainly 
singers, began to make records of lasting musical 
value. For the next 25 years the history of the 
gramophone is mainly a history of famous singers 
and the rival companies who secured their ser- 
vices; thereafter, with the arrival of electrical 
recording in 1925, it is the orchestra’s turn, 
Phonographic history thus divides itself neatly 
into almost equal periods of 25 years each: a 
primitive period, a period of serious “ acoustic” 
recording, and a period of electrical recording 
on 78 r.p.m. We are now in the early years of 
a fourth period, that of LP and tape. 

People have been slow to grasp the historical 
importance of the gramophone. To this day, 
recordings by great artists and public personalities 
are recklessly destroyed, or at best lie neglected 
in the vaults of companies who have no further 
use for such old stuff. National collections of one 
sort or another exist in America, France and Italy; 
in England we have only just begun to see the 
need, and it is not long since the British Institute 
of Recorded Sound became an accomplished fact. 
Though now on its feet, the Institute still needs 
almost everything: money, records bequeathed or 
discarded from private collections, official support; 
eventually, some form of compulsory deposit of 
new recordings by their manufacturers, such as is 
enjoyed by corresponding bodies abroad. At 
present, so far from encouraging such a step, our 
Government actually penalises any manufacturer 
who might wish to help in the formation of a 
national collection by demanding Purchase Tax 
on any record so presented. Imagine the plight of 
the British Museum Library if publishers, instead 
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of being obliged to deposit copies, were compelled 


to pay a tax on such volumes as they were kind 
enough to present! No doubt, as more and more 
people in authority give the matter some coherent 
thought, we shall slowly pull out of this lunatic 
position, But in the meantime priceless docu- 
ments of our civilisation are vanishing every year. 
Such a book as this, in addition to its romantic, 
amusing and picturesque qualities, should bring 
home to everyone who reads it the extent and 
importance of the material that we are now cheer- 
fully pouring down the drain of oblivion. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


New Novels 


The Soldier Room. By ANNE CHAMBERLAIN. 
Hart-Davis. 12s, 6d. 


Every Eye. By Isoper ENGLIsH. Deutsch. 
10s. 6d. 
The Nature of Passion. By R. Prawer 


JHABVALA. Allen & Unwin. 13s. 6d. 


Saturnalia and the Nomads. By PHP 
FREUND. Secker & Warburg. 30s. 


Ruth, in The Soldier Room, is a country girl 
married to Mr. Sydney Woodridge, head of the 
younger branch of an Old American Family, and 
inhabiting their Old Ancestral Home in Upper 
(not Lower, please) Daniels Avenue, Caldertown. 
(I stress Old because rude English cousins, after 
being dinned into reverent hush by characters 
and authoress alike concerning the antique 
splendour of this stately edifice, are apt to break 
into iconoclastic guffaws when Miss Chamber- 
lain lets slip that it was in fact built no fewer 
than 84 years ago—on my reckoning some ten 
years later than the undistinguished mid- 
Victorian box in which I sit writing this Old 
Family Review.) Sydney Woodridge is an 
exceedingly unpleasant young man, emotionally 
arrested (the “ Soldier Room,” where he keeps his 
magnificent collection of toy soldiers, is the only 
place where he feels at all happy), and hence both 
cold and cruel. He suffers from a persecution 
mania about his relations and business associates, 
and to begin with'‘his innocent wife, practically a 
prisoner in her own house (Sydney fears that, if 
she has social contacts, vital business information 
will be wormed out of her), accepts the world at 
his valuation of it. But eventually, well not quite 
a commercial traveller but a travelling antiques 
buyer (Old, Old American rocking-chairs) breaks 
into the ogre’s prison and it’s away with the 
raggle-taggle gipsies O! Much of The Soldier 
Room is excellent, and the horrifying picture of 
the moral bankruptcy of American small-town 
genteel life is particularly well done. All the 
same, the paint is laid on much too thick. The 
authoress’s hatred for Sydney is so acute that he 
becomes quite unreal, In the same way, over- 
writing too often lends an air of turgidity and false 
importance to descriptions of the essentially trivial. 

Every Eye is a short, slight book whose 
heroine, an ostensibly plain girl with a certain 
between-the-lines something (oh, Miss Charlotte 
Bronté, how one wishes sometimes that you 
hadn’t!), has been isolated from life by her 
awkwardness, her shyness, her unhappiness; but 
a late and surprising marriage to a younger man 
is leading her to reassess her attitudes and 
opinions. Her story is ingeniously told in a series 
of flashbacks during the long journey to what is 
in effect her honeymoon, on the island of Ibiza: 
here a surprising discovery links present and past 
on the last page in a revealing and satisfactory 
way. Miss English is clearly a writer of some 
potential power, but at the moment she seems 
yet another authoress “cursed with sensibility.” 
Apart from “fine writing,” this expresses itself 
in an urge towards the super-subtle: Every Eye 
is a mysterious story, all right, just as Miss 
English plainly intended it to be, but that is 
principally because half the clues have been left 
out. It is not often that one can say that a book 
should have been longer; but one can this time. 
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In the Russian language 
Pravda . be .- Daily 40/- 
Izvestia “a .. 300 a year 32/- 
Trud .. ps. .. 30a year 32/- 
Problems of Economics .. Monthly 45/- 
Problems of Philosophy... Bi-monthly 50/- 
Literary Gazette 156 a year 30/- 
Crocodile 3 36 a year 25/- 
Planned Economy Bi-monthly 12/- 
In the English language 
International Affairs Monthly 14/- 
New Times Weekly 14/- 
Soviet Literature Monthly 12/6 
Subscriptions may be placed with : 
COLLET'’S RUSSIAN BOOKSHOP 


44-45 Museum Street, London, W.C.I. 


STORIES 





By RITKHEYU 





—— 


These stories are among the first ever to be penned by 
a member of this recently primitive community of the | 
far North. The crisp clarity of the author’s style, coupled | 
with his humour and natural instinct for characterisation, | 
derive from a heritage of hunter's tales told in the flicker- | 
ing light of a whale-oil lamp. 12s. 6d. 
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From the Inside 


In times like these, people who want to know what is 
really happening in Russia go direct to the source. 
Technicians and industrialists are subscribing to 
Russian technical journals, scientists are scanning 
the many specialised publications published in the 
USSR, and in the field of economics, literature and 
the arts more and more people are getting the com- 
plete picture from the periodicals in which they are 
particularly concerned. Here are a few which may 
be of interest to you, together with details of their 
annual subscription rates and the number of issues 
per year. 

A complete catalogue of Russian periodicals and 
books is available on request. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Everyman's United Nations 
Fifth Edition 


This new edition of EveryMAN’s UNITED NATIONS provides a concise but complete 
account of the work of the Organization and its related agencies since 1945, 
All of the major problems which have been brought to the United Nations during 


its first 10 years are discussed briefly in this volume. In addition, it contains 
chapters on the structure of the Organization, its field activities, etc, 
444 pages. Ils. (12s. Post paid) 


Yearbook of the United Nations 1956 


This is the ninth in a series of annual volumes produced by the U.N, Department 
of Public Information to provide a comprehensive and authoritative review of the 
activities and achievements of the United Nations. The Yearbook is designed to be 
@ permanent reference volume for public officials, scholars, diplomats, writers, 
teachers, librarians, students and others concerned with international affairs. 


556 pages. Clothbound £3 10s, Od. (£3 11s. 6d. Post paid) 


Available from H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1. 


at H.M.S.O. Shops, or through any Bookseller 
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On the other hand, the up-to-date stock-response 
evokers—the Jane Eyre heroine (“ ugly duckling ” 
theme), the hols in the Balearics, the childhood 
in the Breton convent—make for less confidence 
in Miss English’s literary future. 

This is Ladies’ Week evidently, but Mrs. 
Jhabvala is not cursed with the sensibility of her 
sisters. Like the Jane Austen of whom she is a 
little reminiscent, she prefers Sense. The Nature 
of Passion is a lightly satirical comedy of the new 
India. The older generation of her rich Punjabi 
contractor’s family are hide-bound, materialistic, 
superstitious, yet with a certain primitive virtue: 
their tradition may be a sorry one (as witness 
Mrs, Jhabvala’s lovingly malicious transcripts of 
the endless petty vindictiveness of women’s 
quarter conversation), but at least they have it 
and they stick to it. The younger generation, on 
the other hand, borrow precisely the least salu- 
tary trappings of Western civilisation—* arrang- 
ing a room in the modern manner,” cocktails, 
night clubs. Reluctance to accept bribes seems 
indeed the only creditable British importation. 
The moral bankruptcy of this younger generation 
is no less absolute than that of Miss Chamber- 
lain’s Old American Families, and one is rejoiced 
to see The Nature of Passion end in a resounding 
victury for the elders. This is an extremely able 
and balanced novel. The picture is perhaps cruel 
and to a certain extent superficial (compare 
Forster’s deeper, subtler analysis), but the book 
should be required reading for those who are apt 
to gush vaguely about India’s great “reserves of 
spirituality” and so on, more on a basis of wish- 
ful thinking than on any acquaintance with the 
less amenable and infinitely more complicated 
fact, 

Mr. Freund is the only gentleman present, but 
his book weighs as much as all the three ladies’ 
put together and is furthermore advertised as 
only the first of at least three comparable instal- 
ments of an enormous production to be entitled 
The Volcano God, ‘The author. describes this as 





“e . 
Paul Einzig 
Economic Consequences of 


AUTOMATION 


“An important contribution to the body of 
opinion on automation presenting most of 
the arguments for and against these new 
methods of production. 

Straightforward, plain spoken and read- 
able, it should be on the desk of every 
manager and in the hands of all trade 
union officials.” Engineer. 


“He has blazed a path in the thicket of 
confusion about automation and its implica- 
tions. His book can do nothing but good.” 

Times Literary Supplement 


“His undoubtedly important work.” 
Investor’s Chronicle 


“His book is particularly valuable in its 


lack of dogmatism.”’ Manchester Guardian 
2is. 


SECKER & WARBURG 











a “cerebral novel,” and the epithet could not be 
bettered. Set, so far as this first volume is con- 
cerned, in the London of the first years of the 
late war, the book’s heroes are principally a group 
of scholars linked in the first place by their 
common patronage of the British Museum 
Reading Room. Though there is a comparatively 
slender, and somewhat naive, narrative thread, 
the real interest lies in the long conversation- 
pieces, which are concerned with every aspect of 
the modern predicament and of the modern 
knowledge which is attempting to find some way 
out of it. The attempt is to draw a significant 
intellectual portrait of our age, and so far it seems 
to me that Mr. Freund is succeeding. His mind 
is too restless to poise upon a single flower and 
brood, but its range is immense—Spengler, 
,enetics, comparative mythology, a dozen more, 
form bases for disquisitions that turned what at 
first sight looked like the alarming duty of having 
to wade through this monster volume into a 
pleasant, ecasy and fascinating journey. Mr. 
Freund is not so good upon life (his views of the 
English aristocracy, for instance, are charmingly 
never-never), but he is. rarely capacious upon 
learning—a sort of unlikely cross between, shall 
we say, Wyndham Lewis (of The Apes of God) 
and Thomas Mann. It may be objected perhaps 
that he has swallowed the Encyclopedia of Con- 
temporary Knowledge. But that is not such a 
bad thing to swallow. At any rate, beside the 
three ladies, Mr. Freund and his book look like 
an electric brain beside three clockwork mice. I 
know that there are a few situations where clock- 
work mice come in more useful, but on the whole 
those are not the most important or interesting 


situations. 
Hivary CorkKe 


The Ways of Liberty 


All Ireland, By StepHen Rynne. Batsford. 15s. 


“This jury has acquitted you,” a witty Irish 
judge once said to an innocent gentleman, “and 
you may consider yourself as leaving this court 
without any other stain on your character.” In 
a broader sense this story is true of all who live 
in, or leave, Ireland. We have been acquitted, 
and yet we have no notion (no more perhaps than 


| the little man had) of what we were on trial for. 


| obscurities and religious diatribes 


Mr. Rynne’s book is well enough written and 
so completely avoids the laments, personal 
which are 


| usually found in books about Ireland that one is 


| the past. 


able to form a real picture of the country and 
hence, I think, some of the issues which we, as 
Irish people, have so constantly avoided. One 
is thankful that Mr, Rynne has not gone on that 
endless tour of friends, relations and anecdotes. 
Inevitably his book is often concerned with 
Page after page one is reminded 


| of all the country once contained, the immense 
| potentiality, the activity, the life of its people 


while involved in the cause of their liberty and of 
the fate that has made their achievement a pyrrhic 
victory. In thinking of present-day Ireland one 


| wonders whether our continual antagonism and 


eventual riddance of the English has not taken 


| from us more than a mere political system. Was 
| it not a whole civilisation, neither belonging com- 


pletely to one country nor the other but a marriage 
which brought out to an extent what was best— 


| and certainly what was most energetic—in the two 
| nations? The impact of the Celtic mind on other 
| countries—or more simply its immigration to 


them—which seems at once to give incentive and 


| purpose to everything Irish is naturally enough 


what present Irish policy is most against. The 
Irish Government, despite suggestions to the con- 
trary, would like to make it possible for the pro- 
fligate talents of the Irish to be turned to their 
own country. Such an occurrence, if only in the 
light of past history, seems unlikely. It is more 
difficult to be nationalistic with constructive 
policies than with guns. That is the problem for 
the Government—“ Fat, buck farmers” as some- 
one has called them-and for the people who 
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remain in Ireland. For the people who go away 
just the opposite seems true. They are intensely 
nationalistic and have all kinds of ideas for better- 
ing their country. In this respect, however, their 
energies are misspent. The present or, as it seems, 
the eternal position of Ireland is the exile’s raison 
Wétre. He feeds it; it becomes his life’s blood; 
and if Ireland were really to change, none would 
be so upset as he. That is the problem, the para- 
dox and the deadlock of Irish progress. 

It may be the consolation of the gentleman in 
Clapham with his weekly copy of the Cork 
Examiner, to Mr. Murphy in Chicago with his 
clod of Killarney turf, and to all the other writers, 
clerks and housemaids who have left Ireland, that 
they have all found more for themselves and done 
more for others in these countries than they would 
have ever done in their own. It is their con- 
solation, but it is the tragedy of the Ireland that 
remains; of the Ireland represented truthfully and 
openly in this book as a place which one would 
expect people to live in and not gabble about, 
curse and dream of from all corners of the earth. 

The history of Ireland’s fight for liberty should 
serve at once as an example and a warning both 
to other people and to other nations. It is not 
becoming free, but being free which is difficult. 

MarLoweE Hone 








Week-end Competition 


No. 1,394 


Set by Buzfuz 

We sometimes hear of letters written to the 
Archers from over-credulous listeners, seeking or 
offering advice, or ordering farm-produce. Com- 
petitors are invited to compose such a letter to 
one of the following, whose adventures are, it is 
supposed, being serialised on the radio: Mr. 
Pooter, Winston Smith, Mrs. Bennett, Mr, 
Salteena, Hamlet, Lucky Jim or Basil Seal. 


Result of No. 1,391 
Set by Paedophobe 


Conkers may be nearly over, but Guy Fawkes is 
still to come, while Peter Pan, the circus, Christmas 
parties and stockings, are beginning to loom above 
the horizon. The usual prizes are offered for the 
best Poern Against Children. Limit 16 lines. 

Report ‘ 

**O for an hour of Herod,” Anthony Hope is 
said to have sighed as he came out of Peter Pan; 
but a hundred odd Herods (which is what this 
entry came to) can be as surfeiting as a century of 
child-lovers, and I rather warmed to Elizabeth 
Lister for showing her colours in a covering 
letter: ‘‘ Being a mother of five and rather liking 
Guy Fawkes, Christmas, ‘etc., as breakers of 
monotony.”’ Most competitors must double the 
roles of parent and teacher, for no aspect of the child 
at home or at school escaped notice, from the 
eternal problems of their dirt, noise and appetites, 
to their latest diabolical ploys: 

Since maladjustment’s cancelled sin, they freely 

grind their subtle grist 

Of blackmail, and, if brought to book, they quote 

the bland psychiatrist. 


Three guineas to Barbara Young, for cutting 
relentlessly to the heart of the matter; a guinea 
each to Eileen M. Haggitt, Stanley J. Sharpless, 
and J. R. Till. Runners-up: Jeremy Bullmore, 
Grandmother. Honourable mentions: Barbara 
Rapaport, R. A. McKenzie, J. E. Hinder (‘‘ verses 
found on an Abandoned Liver’’) and Tom Haggitt. 


POEM AGAINST CHILDREN 

They ignore you if you’re right, but they will blame 
you if you’re wrong. 

They despise you if you’re weak, but they wifi hate 
you if you’re strong. 

Their logic is remorseless, but they don’t know what 
you mean. 

They’re the enemies of order, but dependent on 
routine. 
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There'll always be a 


Baedeker 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE EDITIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


LONDON 


21st Edition. 16s. 
Southern Bavaria 21s., Northern 
Bavaria 12s. 6d., Munich 12s. 6d. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 
Great Britain, Paris, Berlin, 
The Tyrol, Cologne and Bonn 


AUTOGUIDES 


This entirely new series for the 
motoring tourist will eventually 
cover most European countries. 


The first Autoguide—Switzerland 


(Official Handbook of the 
Swiss Automobile Club) — 
will be published shortly. 





*and Messrs. Batsford greatly regret a 
suggestion to the contrary which appeared 
in Jasper More’s “ The Mediterranean”’. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 
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To absent friends 
ho ) \ 
What to give at Christmas to the friend or relative overseas? A thoughtful gesture 
would be the gift of a year’s subscription to the Manchester Guardian Weekly. With 
vigorous prose and well-chosen picture, it sums up the week’s events in Britain. 
In this weekly edition of a distinguished newspaper, fact is respected, comment is 
informed, while the articles it prints are written by men with a 






nice sense of balance between the witty and - 
the relevant. A subscription \ 

to the Manchester Guardian . 

is, in effect, fifty-two 

gifts in one. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY 


Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester 2. Yearly Rates: 
Surface Mail 22/6. Speciat Air Epition: Europe 42/4. U.S. and Canada $1/-. Middle Hast and 
North Africa 51/-. South Africa and Far East 59/8. Australasia, China and Japan 66/4 
A greetings card will be sent with the first copy if requested 
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OPERATIC 


ARIAS 





Aw When the Dauphin of France sent Henry 
af AY V a gift of tennis balls, the King was 
7a \ Wi me A far from grateful: in fact, he was so insulted SUNG BY 
Set, KR - that he started a European war! | 
ee PY A more tactful present would have | 
a been a Book Token. Book Tokens | J A N 
Sy J) make ideal presents: whatever your | 
QS A\ friends’ interests—Tennis or Topiary, i A M M () N f) 
% < ~~ Shipbuilding -they'l 
Ox © of ipbuilding—they’l] _ 
‘ =) yoo fy bless you for the kind | Anew LP, Oe  « » 
y ‘ cS, : al , thought that for those who La Ry 
a . > Y m enabled them to like fine Aton; FAusrare “ 
on ete ae oe choose for themselves. | singing me ALP? 
: 4“ , 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE 
BOOK TOKENS Lona PLAY 
53) nom RECORDS 


this Qistmos | 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. 
(RROORD DIVisION) 

#11 GREAT CAPTLE eTREET 
LORDON, Wi 














Company Meeting 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND EARNINGS 


Record gains in turnover and earnings—mainly 
from new products, new businesses, new plant and 
improved productivity—were reported by Sir Ivan 
A. R. Stedeford, K.B.E., Chairman of Tube Invest- 
ments, Ltd., in his annual statement circulated with 
the accounts to stockholders on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 15 

Sir Ivan said that trading profits before tax, but 
after depreciation, were £11,332,921, an increase of 
£2,806,334. Allowing for some £900,000 of pons Ai 
tional profits from raw material price increases, profits 
became £10,432,921, an increase of about £2,000,000. 
There had been a rise in turnover of over £22 million, 
with all Divisions but the Cycle Division exceeding 
the previous year’s performance. There was, how- 
ever, evidence of an erosion of margins which, with 
present restraints on activity, made-it unlikely that 
the records in turnover A profits would be chal- 
lenged for a while. The Board recommended a final 
dividend of 74 per cent which, allowing for the share 
capital not fully paid for the whole of the period, was 
at a rate equivalent to 15 per cent a year, an increase 
of 1 per cent on the rate forecast. 
of companies and costs of modernising them pre- 
sented a need for more capital, for which the Com- 
pany expected to provide during 1957, 

Sales in the Aluminium Division reached a record 
level. The reduced earnings of the Cycle Division 
reflected intensifying overseas competition, and steps 
had been taken to effect still lower production costs. 
Manufacture of cycles in the Birmingham area was 
being concentrated in what he believed would be the 


The acquisition * 


most modern integrated bicycle factory in the world. | 


An increase of nearly 15 per cent in Electrical 
Division sales in what was a contracting market for 


appliances was mainly due to the success of the | 


Creda “Carefree” and “ Stargazer” cookers and 
Creda water heaters. New space heaters and the 
“Debonair” spin dryer had been introduced, T.I. 
had acquired the Power Centre Co., Ltd., specialists 
in electrical distribution gear. 

Record output was achieved by the Steel Tube 
Division, but orders fell off with the effect of credit 
restrictions. The Division was well equipped to 
broaden its trading front at home and abroad. 
had acquired the total share capital of Park Gate 
Iron & Steel Co., and Renishaw Iron Co., and half 
the share capital of the Byfield Ironstone Co., at a 
total cost, including loans, of £6,115,000. With the 
original investment in Round Oak Steel Works, T.I. 


Bede | 


had invested just on £12 million, excluding develop- 
ment schemes, in steel-making, and was currently 
producing three-quarters of a million tons of ingot 
a year. Round Oak had supplied during the year 
almost 100,000 tons of tube and structural steel for 
the Group, which could net have been obtained from 
Britain, nor probably from overseas, even at high 
premiums. 

The mounting demand for T.1.’s expanding range 
of capital goods—rolling mills, 
machine tools, conveyors—bid still fairer prospects. 
The purchase had been arranged of Bennett Tools, 
Ltd., precision engineers. Overseas despatches were 
up 5 per cent in value, and satisfactory results had 
been reported from all overseas associates and sub- 
sidiaries. It was hoped that the works of Tube Pro- 
ducts of India, Ltd., would be in production by next 
spring. 

Sir Ivan said: “It seems the time has come for 
the nation to give industrial capital investment the 
sort of moral priority which housing has had for the 
past decade. Let industry be given a run for a few 
years to spend capital on a massive scale. By these 
means, and by these means only, are we likely to 


about a rising standard of living.” 





If you can write you can always make 
money. Whether your job is in an office or 
running a home, you can surely spare three 
or four hours a week to doing something 
you’ve always wanted to do, The LSJ for 
over 35 years has helped hundreds to 
succeed. Its spare time correspondence 
courses are entirely personal — without time 
limit. Stories, Articles, Poetry — courses to 
cover every form of writing. 


Write for free book and advice to :— 
PROSPECTUS OFFICE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


19 Hertford Street, Park Lane London, W.i 
GROsvenor 8250 














YOU 


should bank with the 


WESTMINSTER 
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The only country -wide English bank to prepare a 
detailed machined statement for all 


its Customers 
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They will jeer ar you, embarrass you, impoverish and 
flout you, 

And for all you know they may grow up and write a ‘ 
book about you. Barsara YOUNG 


By A Disgruntled Father 
Children are charming and clever, " 
Children need feeding and fuss; 
Children ask questions for ever, 
Especially on top of a bus. 


Children like trumpets and trifles, 
Children get sniffles and spots; 
Children like rabbits and rifles, 
Children climb out of their cots. 





Children need care and protection, 

Parents need patience and pence; 

Children need love and affection, 

Parents keep up the pretence. e 


Children like uncles and ices, 

Children have parties and pains; 

But I think that their very worse vice is: 

They won’t let me play with their trains. 
Erceen M. Haccitt 


Crocodile from Grey Towers, Ancient Seat of 
Learning, 
Trailing down the avenue, pair by snooty pair, 


With a cargo of snobbery, 


: “"Y ‘8 | Hauteur, prejudice 4 
succeed in expanding our exports and in bringing | » Bee = 


Exaggerated accents and upper-class stare. 


Arnold-haunted small fry from the local Grammar, 
Standing in a huddle, waiting for the bus, 

With a cargo of sniggers, 

Spectacles, horseplay, 

Brashness and Angst stemming from Eleven-Ptus. 


Hordes of little bastards from the Secondary Modern, 
Gadarening home to the Children’s Hour and News, 
With a cargo of comics, 
Candy floss, ice cream, 
Hollywood values and low 1.Q.s. 

STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


With two under four and a third on the way, 

I think I can quite conscientiously say 

That I’ve no opposition to Children as Such: 

It’s Children as Children I find a bit much. . 


Oh, it’s hard to be wise about current affairs 
When a finger is tugging at both of your hairs, 
And who could relax with an essay by Max 
When even the chairs are all flat on their backs? 


One day when my ears are imprisoned in glue, 

And gravy-wet hands are undoing my shoe, 

I think I'll take action—oh, purely police— 

For I mean to survive in the Battle for Peace. 
j. R. Tru 


City Lights 


Harold Goes Wildcatting 


The City, though less phlegmatic now, is more 
puzzled about the outlook than ever. Share prices 
are still tending to drift downwards, very slowly ’ 





| and gently, but so far (except at the end of the 
| Account, to meet losses on Oil shares) there has 


been no great impulse to sell. The political pros- 
pect is still uncertain, the economic prospect more 
uncertain still. At the moment the problem is 
to get, by any means, cnough oil to prevent a 
severe setback to industrial production, and the 
chance of succeeding depends so much on two 
unknowns—how long it is before the Canal is 


| unblocked, and how Jong before the Americans 
| decide to help out ¢nthusiastically—that it is 
| hardly worth debating.. The economic problems 


which lie beyond are necessarily more obscure. 
Will the level of production be seriously affected, 
and for long? Will a higher level of freight rates, 
and perhaps of raw material prices, affect our 
production costs and our balance of payments 
more seriously than that of our European com- 
petitors? Will the strain on the inadequate gold 
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reserve produced by smaller dollar receipts from 
oil and larger dollar payments be increased fur- 
ther by speculation, and will America be willing 
to help out with dollars as well as oil? Nobody, 
certainly not the Chancellor, knows the answers. 
A US. loan on the strength of the government’s 
dollar securities or an advance from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is quite possible, and 
a common European front to the problem of the 
world’s dollar gap would have immediate as well 
as long-term advantages. 
* . . 


Markets are holding up so well only because 
investors have chosen to sit tight for the moment: 
this is hardly the best time to try borrowing fresh 
money. But companies cannot postpone their 
financing plans indefinitely, and new issues con- 
tinue to be announced. When they are fixed- 
interest stocks, debentures or loan stocks, the 
chance of getting away with it is still reasonably 
good. Provided that the terms are attractive, the 
issue can be placed privately with investment in- 
stitutions whose view of events is long enough 
to regard the present crisis as a temporary fluctu- 
ation in a long, smooth curve. When the issue 


_ is of Ordinary shares the problem is more tricky. 


Issues of this‘kind are usually made attractive by 
offering the new shares at a cheaper price than 
those already quoted in the market. But when 
prices are falling—and rumours of a new issuc 
are enough to make them fall in an uneasy market 
-——the issue terms can all too easily be overtaken 
by events. Leyland, for example, is planning to 
raise some £5m by such an issue. The market 
price of the old shares fell back when the issue 
was rumoured, and the “rights” bait, when it 
was. announced, amounted to only 5d a share; 
since then, it has fallen farther. The terms may 
still be attractive to certain investors: stamp duty 
and brokers fee are saved on the new shares, and 
an issue provides what may be an unusual chance 
to acquire a large block of shares cheaply. But 
the success of any issue, under these conditions, 
depends very largely on the fact that it is under- 
written, and underwriters nowadays are claiming 
(quite justifiably) a rather higher commission. 
* * 7 


The Guthrie group has decided to withdraw 
its plan for investing the surplus liquid assets of 
several rubber companies in a private investment 
trust. The proposal aroused a good deal of oppo- 
sition, but it is difficult to believe, since its 
objectionable features could easily have been 
removed, that the frustration of takeover bids 
was not one of its objects. If it was, it will be 
interesting to see what happens next. At the 
meeting, suggestions for paying back the money 


to shareholders were received coolly, suggestions 
for increasing the size of dividends rather more 
enthusiastically. 
+ a o 
The Rhodesian Selection Trust group of copper 
companies has American relations and believes in 
fixed selling prices. But copper, and the influence 
of the London market, have made it difficult for 
the group to act up-to its beliefs, and the fixed 
price has been changed seven times since April 
30. Confused consumers will be glad to hear that 
discussions with the other Rhodesian producing 
group, which sells at London market prices, may 
eventually produce a common policy. 
Taurus 


The Chess Board 


No. 366. What Price Beauty ? 


Few of us would resist the lure of some spectacular 
combination even when there is some quicker if 
more “ pedestrian’ way of forcing the win. In this 
position (Tallantyre-Liddell, Newcastle 1893), White 
forced a spectacular mate by (1) Rx Kt, P x R 
R-B8 ch, Rx R. (3) B-B4 ch, K-Kr2. (4) P= Kt ch, 
Rx Kt. (5) Q-B7. I have saved at least half a dozen 
exclamation marks in deference to the purists who 
might well and truly say that 
this was bad chess since the 
single and simple move (1) B- 
B4 would have forced im- 
mediate resignation. More- 
over, when choosing a more 
elegant move instead of one 
that is merely sound, the “‘bril- 
liancy” often enough turns 


(2) 
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against the threat of . . .Q-B7. Instead, Black played 
the more “ beautiful’ move (1) . . . Q-B7, realising 
too.late that after (2) Q-R3 he could not play... 
R-K18, owing to the mating threat (3) Kt-K6 ch, K-K1 
4) Q-B8 ch, K-Q2. (5) Kt-B5. The sequel was (2) 
...-Q-K7. (3) Kt-K6 ch, K-Ktl. (4) Kt-B4, and 
White was out of danger. Here finally (Marco- 
Salter, Czernovitz 1900), is another famous beauty 
with a blemish, 3rirkl /pplqi ppp 3pkt3 2pKr4 
5PP1 P5PQ 1PP1B3/1K1R4/. White could have won 
by the obvious, (1) R-R1, countering P-KR3 by 
2) Kt-B6 ch, P x Kt. (3) Qx P, but Marco was lured 
by the glamour of (1) B-Kr5, Q x B. (2) Kt-K7 ch, 
K-R1I. (3)QxPch,KxQ. (4) R-RI mate. He got 
away with it, but his pretty pitch may well have been 
queered by (1)... Ktx P. (2) Px Kt, Q-K3. 

A: Kunnemann 1934 The 4-pointer for beginners 


e” is a game position, quite in 
ete ms 
t 





tune with this weck’s theme 


song. Spurning the soberly 
obvious draw (1) R x B, 
Ee White “sparkled” by (1) 


J Q-B6, Qx BP? (2) Q-Kt7 ch, 








4 vi ft Bx Q-: (3) R-K8 ch etc. How 

as “vel could Black have taken the 

i i a a o* sparkle out of this brew? 
it. | HB should be a bargain for 6 





ladder-points if I add the helpful hint that this is a 
Q-hunt. C (for 7 points) is also a win and quite a 
classic. Usual prizes. Entries by November 20, 


B: V. A. Bron 1927 C:V.&M. Platov 1911 





position ; 
3Q3P /2P2PPK/4R3/. 
1938) by a spectacular sacrifice of R 


(1) R-QRI, Q x R. 
ch, K-Ktl. (4) Qx Kt ch, K-R2. (5) P-Kt6 ch, K-R3. 





(2) P-K6, Q x B. 


out to have a flaw. 
/2kkt1b2/qp2kt3/2p2B1p/1P2P1p1/1P3P2/ 
Gerbec won it (at 


(3) Q-Q7 


(6) Q-R8 ch, K-Kr4. (7) Q-R5 ch, K-B5. 


mate. 


R-QI, Kr-Q4. 





Very pretty indeed! 


(2) P-B4 etc. 


Q-K8; whereas White 


R-K8. 


Take this 


(8) Q-B5 
But in his excellent 
analysis of such positions (in Schach-Echo) Paul 
Schlensker points out that the combination could 
have been refuted by (2)... 
could have won quite deservedly by the sober (1) C 
Here (Hasse-Hering, 
Leipzig 1952), is some further proof of the danger— 
in Chess, at any rate—of seeking beauty for its own 
sake and without due regard to its efficacy. 
2p2ppp/p1 p3q! /QIKtp4/3P4/2P3Pb/P4P1P/2R3K1/. I. 
Black could win quite simply by (1)... 
Q-R3, K-Ktl! and White would have been — 





Vienna, 
and B. 











No, 


(4) R-R& ch, K «x R; 
B: (1) Q-KRI ch, 
7) B 
Itt 3) 


K5, etc 


though most 


Ir3k2/ help-mate). 


(2) 








Week-end Crossword No. 225 
Prizes : 


Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Nov. 


Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Extries to Crossword No, 225, N.S. & N., 
27. 





Z 3 a 5 6 
3 10 
" 2 
5S 
a 











1, 
5. 


ACROSS 
A ag in the street or the 
ids (7). 
Pane which looks like some- 
thing bright in the wet soil 
(7). 





DOWN 
Junior starts with a note and 
finishes with a little music 
7) 
Pacific islands which have a 
tax in Roman coin (6 


9, As up-to-date as the northern 3, a d or cut too 
coterie can possibly be (8). wel hg 
‘ 4. Athicte’s complaint which 
10, — contains a uni- may precede the breaking of 
»« versal for one who takes up a secand? (7. 4 
an attitude (6). 6. Bad habit which has affinity 
iH. + agli aaa for a soft in 0 bad’ semoephere (7), 
| + ) 7. He is an adult on the outside, 
12, Letter repeated backwards but a schoolboy hero at 
for a sculptor (7). heart (8). 
13, Food to celebrate the match 8. Constraint in which a man 
(11). . endures separation from his 
15, Deciding to put a stop to family (7). 
1S an underground practice(11) 42 A Spanish ruler longs for 
20. “ The , the lover, and former Spanish possessions 
the poet” (M.N.D.) (7). (11). 
21, Portrait of one in the ranks 14 Public schoolboys who kee 
of the professionals? (7) the English superior to ; 
22. Shelter for an insect among whole conglomeration of 
the stars (6). nations (8). 
23, Book of wisdom for a boy 15. Hairdresser who makes one 
among insects (8). curiously ill in the head per- 
24. An actor and his musical haps (7). 
ensemble (7). 16. leter of revolutions 
25. God for whom praises are which may start either from 
broadcast (7). ios right or from the left (7). 








363. 
A: (1) B-KK15, P x B; (2) B-R7 ch, K-R1; (3) B-Kt6 ch, 


2 R5 ch, etc 
“Kil; (2 x Ke ch, K x Q; (5) PRT ch, 
Kt-K12; (4) K-Ke6, Q-Bl; (5) 


K-R2;(4) Px Ke(R!), ete 


(1) P RAB!) ch K-K168 
P <Q; (4) K-R6, Q x B, mate. 


g shares the prizes with E. 
?, Jaeck, A. J. — 


REPOR T ON COMPETITION 


Set October 27 
K-Kal; 


1, O-Q3 chy (6) B-B6, Q-Bl, 


(4) P x Ke Q?), Q-BI cht ete} 


8; (2) a R, P-R7, (3) B-KRSI, 


Many bouquets for Blandford and Lommer (even 
competitors were stuinped by 
In spite of certain local pre-occupations, 
Avinery’s entry from Israel reached me in time. 


the 


Allan, D. E, Cohen, 


ASSIAC 








pranapest for the grumbler 
(7). 


Tries to persuade the pub- 
" lishers (7). 


19, Hiding place for cupids (6 
Set 


/* 


SQUARE 


Solution to No, 223 


- 
xsC+>pt-4rc 


“ 
E 








PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 223 
D. G. M. Lovell (Lyme Regis), 
Mrs. N. Holdsworth Gielen 
W. EB. Cossons (Birmingham, 29), 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


USTRALIA, University of Sydney 

Applications are invited for the position 
# Senior Lecturer in Poychiatry The 
appomtee will participate in undergraduate 
and postgraduate teaching at the University 
and teaching hospitals, but will 
primarily in the Professonal Teachin 
at Broughton Hall Peychiatric Clinic which is 
maintained by the New South Wales Depart 
ment of Public Health, The salary for the 
Senior Lecturer will be within the range 
£2,300 £70 £2,690 (Australian) per annum. 
Cont of living adjustment will be allowed 
(£52 men, £19 women), The salary is subject 
to deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. Commencing salary will be fixed accord 
ing to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant, Finance available for 
home purchase to married male members of 
staff. Purther particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universi 
ties of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. The closing date 
tor the receipt of applications, in Australia 
and London, is December 18, 1956 


(SOUNTY Borough of Bolton--Education 
4 Department School Dental Service. 
Applications are invited for posts as full or 
part time School Dental Surgeons. The full 
time appointments are at salaries in accordance 
with the Dental Whitley Council Scale, £1,000 
« £1,575 per annum, are pensionable and 
subject to satisfactory medical examination 
Private practice is allowed. The part time 
eppointments are on a sessional basis. Appli- 
cation forms, together with further particu- 
lars, obteinable from the Chief ucation 
Officer, Bolton, to whom completed forms 
should be returned as soon as possible. Philip 
5S. Rennison, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bolton. 


IDDLESEX Ceunty Council, Education 

Comm |ttee Educational Psychologist, 
full-time, reqd. in Child Guidance Centre at 
Faling, 42 Madeley Road, Haling, W.5. Hons 
Degree in Psychology or equiv. Recognised 
clinical training, teaching experce. & prev 
experce. as an Educational Psychologist de 
sirable Salary, Soulbury Hl, £1,150 
£1,400 (male); £1,020--£1,212 (female), plus 
‘equal pay’ adjustment, Appointment may 
be made at intermediate poim on scale having 
regard to prev. experce. in similarly graded 
posts with other Local Education Authori 
ties Perinanent Prescribed conditions 
Application forms (stmpd, add. f'cap env.) 
from Chief Education Officer, 10 Great 
George Street, Westminster, §.W.1, return- 
able by December 7. (Quote T.977 NS.) Can 
vassing disqualifies 


IDDLESEX County Council, Welfare of 

Handicapped Persons other than Blind 
Vacancies exist in Welfare of Handicapped 
Persons other than Blind for (a) liane 
Work Organiser--to work in particular areas 
of County (at present Central Area) Ex 
perce, in dealing with the handicapped and 
admin. ability essential, Will have to seck 
work from commercial concerns which can 
be performed by handicapped persons at 
home or at a centre and later to teach handi 
crafts to such persons Salary APT. 1 
(£573 Se -£655 5s. pa. Uf 26 yrs. oF over) 
Car allowance payable. (b) Welfare Visitor 
for visiting & services to substantially & per 
manently handicapped persons in Enfield & 


Edmonton Duties under Area Welfare 
Officer, Enfield. Should be thoroughly con 
versant with social services available from 
statutory & voluntery sources & capable of 


suggesting & obtaining services suited to indi 
vidual needs Pref, given if Social Science 
Dip. ot similar aual. or wide practical experce 


Salary API as above or Misc. Il 
(£456 2s. 6d. £552 15s, if 26 yrs. or over, 
accg. to age and quals.) Salary rates subject 


to = confirmation Pensionable, subject to 
medical assesement & prescribed conditions 
Write giving full partics, of age, experce., 
education & present post stating (a) or (b) to 
Chief Welfare Officer, ¥ Queen Anne's Gate 
Bidgs., Dartmouth St, SW, by Nov. 26 
Quote T.978- NS. Canvassing disqualifies 


PPLICATIONS for 
Welfare and Case 


the post of Social 
Officer to the Bir 
mingham and West Midland Discharged 
Prisoners’ A'd Society will be considered 
from male candidates who have had training 
and experience in interviewing and visiting 
Salary £500 per annum, Apply giving age, 
training and experience, including three testi 
monials, to Organising Secretary, 3 Gothic 
Arcede, Birmingham 4 


‘OCIAL Worker, qualified and experienced, 
required to investigate applications for ad 
mission of children into care, Headquarters 
in London but required to travel over wide 
area; current driving licence essential; travel 
ling expenses and subsistence, Salary A.P.T 
11/TIL according to experience, plus London 
Wciahting: superannuation, Apply in writing 
by December |. stating age. qualifications, ex 
perience, enclosing copy testimonials and 
names of referecs to the Children’s Officer, 
Thomas Coram Foundation, 40 Brunswick 
Square, WO.1 


ATIONAI Union of Townswomen's 
Guil’s, Apolications are invited for the 
post of Assistant Secretary in charge of office 
administration Must have experience in 
handling Conferences, Commencing salary 
salary $600 ps. To start January 1, 1957 
Application torms are obtainable from National 
General Secretary, 2 Cromwell Plice, 5.W.7, 
and should be returned with copes cf three 
testimonials eight days after the dite of this 
advertisement 


| 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


I ONDON County Council. Part-time Edu- 

4 cational Psychologist required for six 
sessions a week at Anericy School, Versailles 
Road 5S.E 20; a short-term school for pur- 
poses of classification of maladjusted children 
lor long-term placing in Council's Boarding 
schools and other establishments, Psycholo- 


gist will form part of team includi a pey- 
chiatrist and psychiatric social worker and 
duties wili include diagnosis, liaison with 
clinics and schools, and may include reme- 
dial teaching Qualifications required: 
Degree in Psychology, clinical traini and 
teaching experience Fee £2 4s. a 
session, Applications by letter, stating age, 
qualifications, and experience, to the Educa- 


tion Officer (HO/Estab.2), The County Hall, 
London, 8.E.1, by November 30. (2114) 


E SSEX. Child Psychotherapists required at 
~ Mid-Essex (Cheimsford) and North East 
Essex (Colchester) Child Guidance Clinics 
8 and 5 sessions a week respectively. £2 2s. 
a session of 3 hours and travelling expenses 
for up to 5 sessions a week. For 6 sessions 
or more, appropriate proportion of Grade II 
of Soulbury Scale for Educational Psycholo 
gists. Applications for whole-time (38 hours 4 
week) appointment also considered, Honours 
degree in psychology (or equivalent) and 
appropriate training or experience required. 
Application forms from Chief Education 
Officer, County Offices, Chelmstord 


E Box No. 234 LPE The 

wishes to thank all applicants. The re- 
sponse to the advertisement was so over 
whelming that it is only possible to reply to 
those selected for interview 


BICcHEMIsT, pega, basis grade, re- 
quired urgently for research work in 
oblems of metabolism in mental deficiency. 
ixperience in and knowledge of chromato- 
praphic methods would be an advantage 
Temporary appointment for a year in the first 
instance. Salary according to qualifications 
ond experience (minimum £475) and condi- 
tions as laid down by Whitley Council for 
Health Services. A qualified technician with 
suitable experience would be considered; salary 
in accordance with Whitley Council techni 
cians’ scales. Apply, giving names of two 
referees, to Physician Superintendent, St 
Lawrence's Hospitel, Caterham, Surrey 


CENTRAL Electricity Authority Research 
4 Laboratories, Leatherhead, Surrey, require 
a Junior Library Assistant (female) in the 
Technical Library which is responsible for 
obtaining publications and information for 
laboratory staff. Duties include keeping of 
records, helping with the internal circulation 
of journals and general routine work. Facili- 
ties would be given to enable the successful 
applicant to study for Library Association 
examinations. Salary within scale £188 

£478 pa. or £165-—-£396 p.a. according to 
age, qualifications and experience. Applica 
tions in writing to D. Moffat, Director of 
Establishments, Winsley Street, London, W.1, 


Advertiser 


by November 24, 1956. Quote ref: AE 922. 
COUN TY Council of Essex Resident 
4 Supervisor required at Girls’ Remand 


Home, Great Baddow, near Chelmsford. Must 
be good cook and able to instruct and super 
vise girls in such work Must also assist in 
organisation and supervision of girls’ leisure 
activities and general running of the Home 
Salary £450-£510, according to experience, 
less £113, board and lodging. Apply Child 
ren's Officer, County Hall. Chelmsford 


AN or womin with concern for and ex- 
perience of social work required as 
warden to develop work of Quaker Neigh 
bourhood Centre in Bethnal Green. Reason- 
able salary offered; pensions scheme optional. 
Details from: Secretary, Bedford Instigute 
Association, 1284 Hoxton Street, London, N.1. 


I ONDON School of Economics and Politi- 
4 cal Science (University of London). Re- 
search Assistant (man) for sociological study 
in south-east London. Must have degree or 
social science certificate Applications, in 
candidate's own handwriting, and full par- 
ticulars to “Home and ork,” Skepper 
House, 13 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1 


ARKET Research. Leading food manu- 


facturer requires experienced lady in- 
terviewers, aged 27-35, able to conduct in- 
terviews wit housewives of all classes, 


Applicants must be of good personality and 
ecsantien and be willing to travel throughout 
the country. Apply in writing, giving full 
details of age, education and previous employ- 
ment to Box 8298. 


VACANCY for enterprising young woman 
interested in international relations, pre- 

red for really hard work and responsibility 
in expanding concern dealing with inter- 
national hospitality. Excellent memory, a 
sense of humour and some knowledge of 
typing essential. Languages useful. Previous 
experience not essential. Write E.F.A., 20 
Buckingham Street, W.C.2 


M!2 Herts Group Hospital Management 
Committee. Interesting work for enter- 
prising Nursery School Teachers and others 
vailable as House Mothers in an experi- 
mental home for psychotic and maladjusted 
children aged 3-10, Applications to Secre- 
tary, Bleak House, Catherine Street, St. 
Albans, Herts, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


I OOK Publishing: London publishers have 

vacancy for educated young lady to train 
in sales promotion. Should have wide inter- 
ests, ability to write and must be able to 
type. Box 8494 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


EADMASTZR—British Guiana. Head- 
master required for school of 160 Guianese 
pupils between 10 end 17 years of age. Ar 
present preparation of Cambridge G.C.E. 
ordinary level, intend prepare to advanced 


lewel. Commencing salary in region of £1,700 
per year. Applicants must have university 
degree Housing provided, periodic home 


leave, pension p.an and other benefits. Box 
X.122, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad St., E.C.2. 


HORNSEY CLP. This Middlesex 
Borough has 25,000 Labour, 35,000 
Tory voters; with a Labour Group of 18, one 
Ward could win Borough Council. Applica- 
tions are invited for of Secretary / Agent. 
Salary min. National Scale or according to 
exp. Applic. forms from Hon. Sec., Hornsey 
Labour Party, 28 Middle Lane, N.8. 


PART time sec. reqd. by author-jnist.-poet 
Gd. shorthand, personable. Box 8502. 


r¢ ‘OLLET’'S Head Office have two vacancies 
4 in ther Foreign Department. Knowledge 
Russian essential Typing. office and/or 
bookshop experience desirable. .- Salary 
conditions acc, T.U. Agreement. Write to 44 
Museum Street, W.C.1, of ‘phone CHA. 
4756, ext. 31 only. 
BRITISH Film Institute requires Film Ap- 
preciation ver. Knowledge of film, 
teaching experience and ability to lecture 
essential. Details from The Secretary, B.F.1., 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
“TRAINEE or nursery assistant for Jewish 
progressive nursery Apply British O.S.E. 
Society, 109/111 Stamford il, N.16. 


SECRETARY / Shorthand Typist wanted by 
\* Registrar to small voluntary organisation 


engaged in interesting social-emedico work. 
Write B.CR., Tavistock House (South), 
W.C.1 EUSton 4037 


*HORTHAND typist for National Marriage 
‘ Guidance Council. Hours 9-5, no Sats. 
Apply. stating salary required to Office Secre- 
tary, N.M.G.C., 78 Duke Street, W.1. 


DART time shorthand-typist wanted threc 
hours daily. Permanent. Non-commer- 
cial, Pleasant working conditions. KNI. 2566. 


"TRAVEL organisation near Baker Street 
tapidly expanding, will need more staff 
soon. Qualifications: good office background, 
flair for detail, capacity to work intensively 
when necessary, languages if possible. Com- 
pensations: interesting work, progressive 
salaries, three weeks’ leave, free holidays 
abroad, pension scheme, ete. Opportunities 
will arise for persons of both sexes between 
18 and 3. Shorthand-typist with high 
speeds also needed. Applicetions should 
tabulate experience, etc., with salaries earned 
and be sent to Box 26, c/o Darbys, 24 Black 
Friars Lane, E.C.4. 


CAREER women are offered the widest 
4 possible selection of vacancies at Fine's 
Agency. Secretaries, Shorthand and Copy 
Typists, Book-keepers, senior and junior, can 
be sure that all the most interesting and 
best-paid positions, both permanent and 
temporary, are open to them at any of our 
branches, 95-99 Praed St., W.2., 69 Fleet St., 
E.C.4, 12 Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge, 
8.W.1. (2 doors from The Seotch Reuse.) 


*TELLA Fisher Bureau, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
‘ (almest facing Charing Cross Stn.). Per 
manent and ‘Temporary office staff (m. & f.). 
Typewriting; Duplicating. TEM 4 


£ to £15. Appointments. Avian require 
all staff. /f{., perm./temp. No fees. 
109 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. BUS 2579/2719, 


7 DUCATED women (not over 40) wanted 

4 for a variety of interesting non-commer- 
cial posts at arow £10 per week, Short- 
hand and typing necessary, Callers only. The 
St, Stephen's Secretariat, 316 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, 5.W.1, and 2, Broad Street Place, Fins- 
bury Circus, EC.2, LONdon Wall 4609. 


UR “ Hand-Picked"’ Secretaries get the 

= jobs. No fees. Wigmore ency, 
67 igmore Street, W.1. HUN. 9951/2/3. 
TRY the West End Coffee Bar Employment 
-* Bureau, 4 Macclesfield Street, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.1. GERrard 2848 (3 lines) 


CANADA! Domestics and Mothers Helps 
4 reqd. for attractive posts, Vancouver area. 
Burnett Bureau, Ltd,, 77 Dean St, W.1. 
GER, 9911 (10 lines) 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


I ADY, 35, domestic science trained, secks 
4 interesting post, London. Hotel or resi- 
dential club. Box 8356. 


XFORD M.A. (29) with outstanding 
Academic, Sales and Administrative 
record seeks managerial st with firm or 
organisation doing work a value and impor- 
tance. Write “A.S.A.," c/o Dixons, 1/9, 
Hills Place, London, W.1. 
GRADUATE, travelled girl of 24, English 
3 & American publicity exp., seeks lively 
job London. French speaking, writes anything 
short of Shakespeare's plays. Box 8478. 


YOUNG Swiss married man in London 
secks full-time employment with export 
firm. Has commercial! training with practical 
experience. Fluent French, an, Italian, 
plus good knowledge English. Box 8422. 


MAN. 25. 6 lang., B.A. (Oxon.) sks. post ¢ 
£10 wk. Imp.-export pref. Box 8506. 
MBRICAN, 35, writing exp., agricultural, 
A sales, management, fluent i coen, seeks 
post. Salary £1,000 up. Box #7251. 











WHERE TO STAY & RESTAURANTS 


ROTTINGDEAN, Brighton. Famous sea- 
side village. Old Norton House, on the 
Green, offers imaginative food, tasteful atmo- 
sphere and full cent. heating. Fr. US 6 

och, Tel. 3120. Prop. D. Chapman, s 


Weep you be warm this winter? Old 

Jordans Hostel, Beaconsficid. A Quaker 
Guest House which is a real resting place. 
Write for Brochure 


YE. The Hope Anchor. R.AC., A.A. 
approved. Licensed, Ashley Courtenay 
recommended, Cent. heated thro . 
Winter & Xmas terms on appin. RYE. 2216. 


SUSSEX. ‘Blue Idol, Cootham, Horsham. 


Historic 16th Century house, fully 
modernised. Central heating, good food, 
beautiful rural surroundings. Coolham 241. 


ECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 
beautiful acres. Comfort, i 
Entirely vegpennen. Farm e¢ 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. 
for terms & brochure. er House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 126. 


HRISTMAS in the country, with good 
fare, warmth, comfort, asant com- 
panionship. Chantry Mead, Hatfield Heath, 
nr. Bishop's Stortford. (Hatfield Heath 263). 


SPEND Xmas in South Devon. Booking 


now: 25s. per day. Children welc., 
special Mend Write/tel. Tower Guest 
ouse, Kingsteignton, Newton Abbot 441. 
EGONE dull care—have a late autumn 
holiday at the Anchor Head Hotel, 
Weston super Mare. T.V. & sun lounges, 
recreation room and club bar. Special tariff 


from 7gns. Illustrated brochure free from 
Manageress, Anchor Head Hotel, Claremont 
Crescent. Tel. W.S. Mare 280. 


LL youn people taking Nov./Dec. 

holidays shid. consider our “ Under 40” 
(top) fir. cen. htd. bedrms. Friends together 
can benefit with twin-bedded rm. only 44/5} 
ns. wkly. ea., inc. full brd., early tea, fresh 
ruit, etc. Other firs. 6/7 gns. Some con- 
valescents welcome; bkfst. in bed (nominal 
chge.) Rec. by rdrs Vegtn. if desired. 
Opp covrd. walk; nr. warm Sun-Lnoge. with 
orchestra Itus. brochures. Normanhurst 
Private Hotel, Sea-front, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, Sussex. Tel. Hastings 4784 


AVOS, centre of winter sports, . offers 

most lovely holidays. Privat-Hotel Meis- 
ser, in very centre of the sport places, offers 
comf, accom., delicious f é Senay reduced 
terms from Jan. 6 to Feb. 9. rite: Privat- 
Hotel Meisser, Davos-Dorf, Switzerland 


WINTER in Palma de Mallorca at Pension 
* “Cuatro Manzanos,” *San Agustin, 
cuisine internationale, demi-pension one 
per day; for information write Jane 
YREEK Rest. White Tower, 
W.1. MUSeum 2187 


rey 


1 Percy St., 
Open till 10 p.m 


SCHOOLS 
INEWOOD, The Manor,  Bradninch, 
Exeter. Nursery & Kindergarten groups 


—home for entire charge or short stay 
Elizabeth Strachan. Hele 390 


S™ CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth; 

co-education, 5 to 18 years, in an open- 
air atmosphere of ordered freedom. High 
standards of creative work and achievement 
leading to Universities and satisfying careers. 
N. King Harris, M.A 


THE Town and Country School, 38-40 
Eton Avenue, N.W.3. (PRI. 4481-2-3.) 
Small group weekly or full boarders accepted, 
seve and girls 5-18. G.C.E., Advanced and 
Scholarship standard. Week-ends and holi- 
days Hedgeriey Wood, Chinnor Hill (16 acres 
woodland Chiltern Hills 750ft). Realistic 
approach to ern education . Paul, 
Ph.D.; M. D. C. Graham, M.A. (Oxon). 


W *GHwoopD Girls’ School, Oxford, 10 to 
University age, small classes; exceptional 
cultural and musical 
overning community. 
Snodgrass, M.A. 


__ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


YONWAY Hall. Available for Meetings, 

Concerts, Priv. Theatricals; capacity 300, 
Dances 250. Excellent acoustics for record- 
ing. Small hall & committee rooms also avail- 
able. Apply Sec., Conway Hail, Red Lion 
Sq., London, W.C.1. 


CONTACT Lenses. The London Contact 
4 Lens Centre, 66 New Cavendish St., W.1. 
Booklet sent. 


SE comprendre c’est la paix. The Linguists’ 
Club, London’s International Centre, 20 
Grosvenor Place, $,W.1, and now also at 
Niddry Lodge, Campden Hill Rd., W.8, for 
conversation and tuition in foreign languages. 
Continental Snack Bar. SLO. 9595, 


opportunities,  seif 
Principal, Miss E. M. 


DVUREX gloves & all rubber surgical appli. 
ances sent under plain cover. Write o¢ 

call for our free price list now. Fiertag, Dept. 

N.N., 34, Wardour Street, London, w 1 


STORIES wanted by the Agency Dept. 
C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
- Science, Ltd., Regent Hse., Regent St., 
il. We — suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We also 
offer an interesting booklet giving dets. & 
fees for our wees & Criticisms, & success 
letters from students. 


VERY flat-looking 
improved with « 
Mango Chutney. 


meal can be 
little Rayner's 


reatly 
ndun 
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ACCOMMODATION 
VACANT AND bat = - 
ERY lige. sgle. rm. “47s. incig. 


use kit., htg., ¢.how. HAM. Ts8i. 


ACANCIES Nov. 4, small house, prot 
bus. women. Sep. kit. Mod a 
KENSINGTON. Sunny furn. rm. 
bathrm. Tel. evenings wks. 3267. 
I "ARGE sgle. comf. furn. room, Hampstead. 
4 Cooking facils. 50s. MAI. 6163. 


IGHGATE, close tube. Luxury single 
‘ divan rooms for business people. Small 
S4s., large 656. MOU. 9610 


HAMPSTEAD — best part: omen in 


good flat. Service, linen. 3igns. p.w. 
Box 84606, ‘a pics 
L°. sgl. ~furn, | “London. Use. tel, 
linen, b., etc. om, 0 facs. STA, 
QING. furn. b/s., share bath, kit. Sa Sic 
™ 6839 bef. 10.30 a.m_/aft. 8 p.m. ¥ 
NG. man wishes let rm. ige. mod. flat. 
All facs,, by Heath. N.W.5. Box 8539. 
ee sitting-roorm, be 2 beds 


kitchen. No children. MOU, 8507. 
CAxBOR BORNE ot, 61-63, Leinster Sq. 
Phone BAY. 4886. ‘Charming com- 
pat service rms., “ts board, reasonable. 
LONDON. Professional people secking «@ 
well-appointed room with meals, close 
West End should call at Park House, 143 
Holland Park Ave., W.11. PARK 6280. 


et of pleasant flat cfiered to to Jewish ‘girl, 





= Ba Fag Tey, b/s. ct 7 

w., service. WES, 3922 evgs. 

aa b/s., mew gas ckr. Vict. 20 min. 

4 35s. p.w. incl. baths, elec. VAN. 5196. 

wes, coatesed, furn. cottage to let. All 
‘ free eggs to tenant who 

would feed hemos & — pis Sgns. per 


Box & 


of 4 "shies 1 and 2) re- 
urnished flat, London, Mon- 


week for 6 months. 


OUNG famil 
quire small 


day-Friday. Garden please, or near park. 
Mother would ‘help house. Box 8274, 
f. grads. doing research sk. s/c. furn. 
accom. Hampstead, nr. Heath, min. 3 
light rms., k., b., tel, 6gns. Box 8495. 
PAINTER wants 3-rmd, flat, furn. or part- 
furn., with good North light. Low rent 
essential. Central London. Box 8553 
OURGEOIS prof. couple with —y taxi 
seck min. 2 rms. & kit, in N./N.W. 30 
mins. Eros. Max, £240 p.a. Box 8567. 
FURN /unf. s/c. flat sought by prof. m. 
couple. No ch. Any area. Box 8507. ; 
LAPY medical student reqs. room nr. 
4 Regent's Park, furnished or not, pref. 


high up, with water and cooking. Box 8424. 
GC 2AdvuaATE, wife, child (2 yrs.), req. s/c 
2-bedrm. accom. N. London. Box 8547. 
HEELCHAIR — 7 ,Youns, needs 
ground-floor nr. future. 
Mod, rent, 3/4 i. * pRI “oes or Box 8546, 
ADY Civil Servant reqs. unfurn. /part- 


furn, flat. Nof. & f. Box 8237 
PROPERTIES TO LET 


Ss furn, flat vac. early Dec., Lounge, 2 
double bedrooms, bathrm., kit. , chiw. Nr. 


. Hampstead tube, £22 mth, Box 8448 
CouNTRY cottage, 6 miles Haywards 
4 Heath (45 mins. London). 3 bedrms., 


2 rec., kit., 2 bathems., garage; — flee 
tel. To let furn. 8 gns. pw. Box 84 


AT iRAC “TIVE gounsry house to let, “ine 
miles. 


5 principal bed- 
rooms, recep., : bathrms. Rent £200 pa. 
Apply Smith & Marshall, Chartered Land 
Agents, 15 St. Mary St., Chippenham, Wilts. 
FURN. cottage nr. Land's End, 3 bedrms., 

to let till Easter, nominal rent to careful 
tenants, pref. w. children. Box 8081 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


AIDA Vale: Large old house with possi- 

bilities, £1,450; 3 flats, 2 occupied 
unfurn., 1 vacant, fam.-size. (4 rms., kit, 
bath), 1 min. tube, buses. 10-yr. lease at 
£100 p.a. ground rent. Box 8176. 


§ TUDIO-weekshep in lovely Se w. pic- 
turesque thatched cottage, village library 
& picture gallery, £3,500 (m © avail.). 
Hales, Cherry Tree Cottage, Williten, Som. 


PITLOcHRy. For sale by private bargain, 
substantiatly built dwelling house suitable 
for hotel, 


wr of 3 lic rooms, 10 


bedrooms (5 h. c.), bathroom, cloakroom, 
w.c., kitchen, ay Electric light and | s, im- 
mersion heater. Cottage consis —— 
room. bedroom and bathroom. > gro 
extends to @ —— 2 acres. Assessed 
remtal £75. Feudut Immediate entry. 
— further particu Ks and cards w view, 
a to & raser, tors, 
ee i s, Portree, Isle of 


ra. 2. 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


DEN’S critics should now read Rees- 
Moge’s perceptive “ Sir Anthony Eden” 


Skye 


(Rogkiiff, 15s.) from booksellers and libraries. 
I EARNING English? “Conversations in 

4 English for Foreign Students,” by L. A. 
Morrison, gives practice in modern uial 
and idiomatic English. From ail +, 


s. 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS —continued 


“(THE Reporter,” America’s famous fort- 

nightly, is now on sale in Britain. 
This week's issue contains reports on the 
swift moving pattern of events in the Middle 
East and Europe; a considered commentary 
on the American elections; and many other 
lively reviews and articles. Supplies are 
limited so order your subscription now from 
your newsagent or from Transworld Circula- 
tion Company, Park Royal Road, London, 
N.W.10, 2s. each fortnight. 


NEws from Moscow! For the background 
news to the changes that have taken place 
in the U.S.S.R. see the two Seviet journals 
“News,” a fortnightly review, 10s. a year. 
“ Moscow News,” twice weekly, 12s. a year. 
Collet's Bookshop, 45 Museum St., W.C.1. 





_—_ Discussion Forum: First con- 
Labour Monthly 
He, Blackpool | Balance-sheet (R.P.D.); 


Nationalise Now! (Joan Maynard, J.P., C.C. 2 
Eye-Witness at Peking (R. Page Arnot); 
New Trend in Films (John Alexander); un 
published Letters from Jenny’ Marx. Is. 6d. 
all agents or 9s, alf-yearly sub. from N.S., 
134b Ballards Lane, London, N33. 


XHIBITIONS you missed are reported & 

assessed in “ The Studio,” which keeps 
you constantly in touch with significant art 
of the world. « Annual sub. 36s. post free. 


Sh ©. Nation, America’s leading Liberal 
Weeky. Subscriptions £2 16s. 34. 
may be sent through the wer 

& N., Great Turnstile, London, WC 

Specimen copy on request. 


“(HE L ingest, “ the Ae 
experts and beginners, has now added 
Russian to its “ Typical Conversations” in 
English, French, German, Spanish and Italian, 
17s, yearly, yy on to any country. 
Specimen copy Is { The Lin- 
guist, 20 Grosvenor ji S.Ww.l 


GOMUL -KA’S speech in full, plevares, news 
& comments on Polish political scene in 
Dec. issue “ New Poland” out now, - all 
bookshops or from 81 Portland Pi., 
BEVYAN in French—in articles “ rinses 
doesn't get.. “ France Observateur,"’ pro- 
vocative progressive weekly. £2 12s. a yr., 
£1 8s. 6 maths., 15s. 3 moths., from Andrew 
Roth, 34 Somali Rd., London, N.W.2, 


ORLD Socialism Not War! Send for free 

copy ef this week's “ Socialist Leader,” 

organ of the LL.P,, from, 1.L ‘<  Gestahap, 
6 Endsleigh St., London, W.C 


Sec SIALIST Labour Party free Correspon- 
dence Course. 116 Cox Street, Coventry 


World now contains a 32-page 
Male Art eg nd Supplement. 
ls. 3d. monthly from all newsagents 


Books, secondhand, posted. Write for lists. 
Silverdale, 47 Bank Street, Glasgow 


(FARMAN books in 7 rooms. Libris, 
J Boundary Rd., N.W.8, MAI. 3030 


Books purchased. Complete libraries or 
smaller quantities. Distance no object 
Also Manuscripts & Autogra Letters. 
Catalogues issued of books for sa Send for 
List 84, Art, sic Sets, etc. Howes Book- 
shop, Led. Hastings. Tel 3437. 


LL good books bought. Emphasis ; on 
Socialist bks./pamps./journals. Van calls 
The Hammersmith Bkshop., W.6. RIV, 6807. 
DEUTSCHES Anti poe ht eS 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14. PUL. 7924 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


P4Y¥ JLTLESS Typing for the discriminating 

writer. — recommended by famous 
authors. Nove ys, poetry, etc. Editing 
by expd. writer. othy Shiricy, 138 nek 


ed 


ge monthly for 


38a 


Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 6020. 
( *‘OMPETENT Typewriting Service. MS 
4 Theses, ete. od. terms. MAI. 139. 


LL Typeswf Typewriting and Duplicating 
done directly, MSS, Plays, Scripts, Short 


Stories, Translations, etc. Speed is the key- 
note cf our efficient, fauitiess, inexpensive 
service. The Colistad Company, Ltd., 117 
City Rd., B.C.1. CLE. 1564. (5 doors from 
Old St. Tube Stn. ) 
OUR ttouble# divsolved! For rapid 
duplicating & first-class typing, telephone 
Abbey Secretarial Bureau, 4, Victoria St., 
$.W.1. ABBey 3772. Reports, dills of quan- 
tity, theses, refs., rush jobs. 


UTHORS’. MSS; any length typed in 7 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent 





work). Short stories, etc., by return. Type- 
scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis 
laid on accuracy and attractive presentation. 
Overnight Service: Open until pm. and 
weck-cnds. Teledicta Service: Dictate let- 
ters, translat da, ctc., over 
telephone —-9 am. to 9 p.m. ~ Fourt-hour 
Duplicating Service. indening, cataloguing, 


Literary research, etc. 


editing, proof- reading, a ae 
, tating ine 


Temporary Secretartes. 


Services. Public/private meetings reported. 
Recording machines for hire. Translations 
from and into all la Ps. Secretarial 


Aunts, 32/34, Rupert St. . GER. 1067 /8/9. 
EAN McDougall for typing, wanslations. 


24-hour guatisoting. service; 31K 
ton Church St., L ion, W.8. wis 510. 
YPING read, Reports, corre mdence, 
etc. Will accept by post. HOU. 6647. 


xpert Dee l®) > . MSS, Plays. 
E Miss S$ ty Ring E, then” 








PERSONAL 
(CHINESE Market: Sale of Chinese Handi 
4 crafts, linens, prints, books, greeting 


cards, etc., Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy 

Ww 1, Friday, Nov. 16, 3 p.m. to 9 p.m., 
Sat, Nov 17, ll a.m. to 9 p.m. Arranged 
by the Britain China Friends ip Association 


“IAMESE student secks accom, within easy 
reach Oxford Circus, meals Preferably 
sole guest. Dick Richards. HYDe Park 9670 


OMAN artist, widow, carly middle age, 
desires suitable furn. b/s., ed. che. faces 
or kit'ette Chelsea/Hampstead preferred 
Rent free exch. 2 hours competent housework 
mornings. Bankers & other refs Box 8373 


POTTER'S wheel regd. Gd. cond., sing 
phase electric. AMB, 4289. Box 8545 


TICKY Xmas Cards, 8d. each, 12 @ Ss. 9d., 
SO @ 20s. All post free. Movement for 
Colonial Freedom, 374 Gray's Inn Rd., W C1 


PLEASANTLY furn. room offered exch 
2) hours morning help small mod. hse 
SPE. 7785, 64 Nort End Rd, N.W.11 


“HE Psychology of Christianity,”” Decem 
berw: 7-10, at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon,; 
“ Dickens Weekend.” 


SECLUDED, wooded, 
venient position Beauulu unspoiled 
area of Quarr, nr. Ryde 165it. frontage 
175ft. depth £4 Ss er ft. frontage 
Newman, Wootton, Isle of Wight 


MATEUR Dramatists. Go over big with 
a glass of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry 


ae plot, con 


before “Curtain up and, if they leave 
any backstage, have it after the show. “ You 
were wonderful "’.so is the Sherry 

Are you 


( *‘HRISTMAS/ New Year Holidays 
4 planning to go winter-sporting or would 
you prefer to spend Christmas in Paris, in 
the South of France or with a cheerful house 
party in England? You are sure to find some- 
thing that will appeal to you amongst our 
arrangements! Erna Low (NS Old 
Brompton Road, 8.W.7, KEN. 0911/9225 
"KI with the Club Méditerranée of Paris 
“7 Combine the joys of ski-ing with the in 
formality and gaicty of a French club. Travel 
Counsellors Lad., 139 Kensington High Street, 


London, W.8. WES. 1517 
,MAS holiday m Nice. Priv, party 15 
4% days £46 10s. incl Early reservations 
Imperial Agency, 36 High St., Chelmsford 
CHRISTMAS and New Year in Spain. 
A Short sea route via Paris, 8 days house 
party, Costa Brava, 4 days Barcelona, £40 in 
clusive. “ New Vistas” Travel, 99 Uxbridge 
Road, Hampton, Middx. Molesey 2105 
USTRIAN Tyrol Winter sports Party 
now being formed for February visit, & 


days 30gns Absolutely inclusive-—Air Travel, 
full board, skis, tuition. Hards, 28 Martineau 
St., Birmingham (Phone Midland 7312.) 


CHRISTMAS cards by Trier, André 
4 Frangois, Themerson, and many new de 
signers, Christmas mobiles, unorthodox gifts 
for above-average tastes. Hampstead Gallery 
12 Perrins Court, N.W.3. (2 mins. from Tube 
( YOSTA Brava Nice flat 
4 Nov. to March. Sleeps ‘ 
month. Details: Bedos lanes 
CoORREC I specch 


4 lessons, Jens 


Free 
pee 


on front 
Rent £15 
Spain 
cultured accent. 6 priv. 
Pree trial Box #542 
Recorders: Ring GULiiver 2083 for 
home demonstration 


"TAPE 
I fre« 
NPORMAL literary group. Details 
frotn Mrs HAMpstead 8109 
Fre NCH as in France 
tees results, W.1. of 


music 
Dunn 


Parisienne guaran 
visits, Box #8497 


you can speak Italiati efforticssly in three 
months with Setogni, or your fees re 
funded. ‘Phone WEL. 4221 of RIC. 3286 


SUCCESS Story of a 4 year old Prom 
the box of Lot's Bricks lying before 
him, Peter, aged 4 years, built a house com 
ylete with windows, roof and chimney. Each 
rick laid stimulated his desire w create 
at is the secret of Lott's Bricks-they give 
pleasure and build character Obtainable 
from Acmy & Navy Stores; Gamages; Lid. 
Bentalls of Kingston; Hamileys of Regent St.; 
Wm. Whiteley, Ltd; Selfridges, Lid; John 
Barker Co., Ltd.; and from leading toy shops 
throughout Britain Prices from 10s, 4d 
Enclose 2d..stampad addressed envelope for 
list Lot's Bricks, Ltd., 22a Vale Road, 
Bushey, Herts. Makers of Lott's Chemistry 
Sets for older children 


YONTINENTAL girls sk. domes. posts “ au 
4 pair’ /full-time. Anglo4 —— Bur 
cau, 148 Walton Sr., $W3 N. 1586 


UMANISM: A 
man, Write: Ethical 
of Wales Terrace, W8 


HE Children's Market, 29 Holland St 
Kensington Church St., Ws 
clothes for children are out-grown long before 
they are out-worn. Come to our gay little 
shop where you can buy and sell children's 
clothes of every description for boys & girls 


modem 
"rince 


imeie for 
Union, 13 
TES. 2341 


Grood 


up to 14 yrs. old, WES. 2676. We collect 
within S-mile radius 
] OVS & Girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
now at the Manor House, Bradninch, 
Exeter. Biliz. Strachan. Hele 590 
eg del School Camps Introductory 
ew Year course for those wishing to 


join the staff of these co-ed 
fer children of all ages. Dets 
land, 26 Chicago Ave., 


summer camps 
Mrs. 5. Powles- 
Gillingham, Kent 
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PERSONAL —-contiaued 


THs I Believe. World Government and 
the present crisis, Radio Luxembourg, 
Sunday, November 18 at 9.30 p.m. on the 
208-metre band, with Sir Basil Bartlett, Jovee 
Heron, James McKechnie and Gilbert: Mec- 
Allister, Secretary General of the World Asso- 
ciation of Parliamentarians for World Govern 
ment. If you believe in world law help us to 
transform the United Nations into a world 
parliament to make the laws and a world exe 
cutive to carry them out Full information 
from: Parliamentary Association for World 
Government, 2 Manchester Square, W.1 


(VERSE AS students welcomed as paying 
gests to comfortable country houwe dur- 
ing é hristmnas vacation. Friendly awmosphere, 
ercellent food, books, music, television, Mrs 

Mess and Miss D, Rose, Stwettin Place, 
Rast Peckham, Tonbiridge, Kent 


CRIs TMAS Cards. Better selection than 
4 ever awaits you at The Caravel Press, 
—— St. (off Marylebone High St,.), W.1 


“WE INT to hear Mrs. Turner's daughter 
play on the harpsichon; but Lerd! it 
was enough to make any man sick to hear her; 
yet was forced to commend her highly 
(Pe pre 1663.) You, on the other hand, cen 
delight your friends by playing the new 
“Plauto Dolee” Recorder Series edited by 
Carl Dolmetsch, Universal Edition, 24 Great 
Pulteney Street, London, W.1. GER, $205 
UAKERISM. Information respecting the 
faith & practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application tw Friends 
Home Service grpmmnees, Friends House, 
Ruston Road, N.W 


FOREIGN ens an Asset, “ Au pair” 
posts for young girls, excellent homes, 
France, Germany, Belgium, available, Educ 
tour, 10 Exhibition Rd., S.W.7 
VOREIGN Girls, 
immediate! 
tion Rd, 5.W 
DHILIP Humphreys, 
Prince's Gate, § 
KENsington 8042 
RGO L.P. records for 
Festival of Lessons & Carols (RG 4), 
“Under Milk Wood” (RG 21, 22), 
1%. 7id, cach from your dealer or 
from Argo Record Co., 29, George St., 


BBATTI 


domesticated & willing, 
avail, Eductour, 10 Exhibi- 
KEN. 8806/KNI, 4152. 


Psychologist, “ 


Kensington, $.w 


Christmas “A 


Price 
direct 
Wl, 


Toyshop sells the right toys tor 
the right age Post orders also welcome; 
write for Xmas List Dept. N. Pal & 
Marjorie Abbatt, 94 Wimpole St., W.1 


THE New Vince Man's Shop specialising in 

ltalian-styled Leisure Wear is Now Open 
at 15 Newburgh St., Regent St., W.1. GER 
1730. London's finest show of Exclusive 
Sweaters, Shirts, Slim-line Slacks, etc Call 
or send for illus. catalogue 


*T YPewRI TERS, Modern 
machines for hire from £1 monthly 
Robert Ropkins, WEL. 6¢ for details 


} RIDGE for Beginners; Refresher ¢ 
Expert tuition at moderate fees, 
PRimrose 9463 


E*! SIGHT re-education 
“ and squint treated by 
practitioner, Doris M. Brock 
Square, London, W.2.. PAD 


JISION Corrected. Sight improved with- 
out glasses. Qualified Bates Practitioner, 
Michael Ronan, 29 Gloucester Road, 5.W 7. 

WEStern 5209 
SS HOW 
cess, No § 


Portable 
tel, 


urees 


‘Phone 


Refractive 
qualified 
li ¢ 
0375 


errors 
Batces 
onnaught 


brings you Writing Sus- 


ales—No Fees. Send for Free 


N.1 “ Know-How Guide to Writing Sue- 
cess.” B.A. School of Successful Writing, 
Lad., 124 New Bond &., London, W.1 
(,RAMMAR School Entrance A *pecial 

home study course for parents wishing 
to he their children with thie Examine 
tion W rite E.M.1, Institutes, Dept, NS.51_.P., 
London, W.4. (Assoc, with H.M.V,) 


GUITAR lessons, Pew vacs, Alexis Chesna- 
7 kov, 48a, Catheert Rd, §.W.10, PLA, 4354, 
GY ITAR lessons M, Hast. 
F well, 43 Ormond Ci CHA. 2677, 
ONDON School of Bridge 18 King's 
4 Road, 8.W.3 KENeington 7201 
Uy srusi ISHED novels. EB 
/ praise your MSS. and edit 
Write firs w the Editor, Manuscript Services, 
128 Kings Rd., London, 8.W.3 
RITE for Profit 


Segovia meth 
Wel 


perts will ap- 
(il necessary). 


Send today fer interest- 


ing free booklet. Regent Inetitute (De pt. 
E/191), Palace Gate, London, W.# 
I OW w Write & Sell. Send today for irce 
folder, “ What's in it for you.” The 
Writer, 124, New Bond Street, London, W.) 
PSYCHOLOGIST Phyllis Perlow “y 
Somerton Road, N.W GLA. 2400 
I ANDWRITING and Character Ix 
planatory outline sent free Box #98* 


PART-tme occupstion by writing of 


drawing? Our personal home study 
me will Ys you EM.1. Institutes 
NS.50.P London, W.A4 (Associated 
on oT M.YV.) 
A GEORGIAN grotto, or Frank's cousin 
Ouo subjects for 


photogsaphs by 
Anthony Punting, 0 Abbey Gardens, N.W8 


MAIL, 3200 


"THE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, G Endsleigh St., W.4 offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those huble 
for National Service and Keservists 
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‘power Theatre, Canonbury Pi., N.1, 

Tavistock Rep. bee Round the Moon,” 

by Anouilh/Fry. ri., Nov. 16, Sat. 
yey 

CAN. 


ENTERTAINMENTS P | 


17 (Sun. 18, mems. "th, 22, Fri, 23, 
Sat. 9-6 p.m. 3475; 6-9 p.m. 
CAN. ‘Sut 
RTS. TEM. 
Sat. Sun. 5&8. “ 
& “The New Tenant. 


NITY. EUS. $391. 


3334. Evgs. 7.30 (ex. Mon.), 
The Bald Prima Donna” 
" Mems. only. 
Brecht’s “ eonere 
& Rule,” Lorca’s “ Shoemaker’s ife.”” 
Sat., Sun., 7.45. Mems. Last weekend! 


VERYMAN, HAM. 1525. Indefinitely : 
Premiere of Sergei Samsonov’s film of 
Chekhov's “ The Grasshopper” (La Cigale) 
(A). In Agfacolour. “ Time Out of War.”’ (U) 


OXY Cin. BAY. 2345. Nov. 18, 7 SE 
Shirley Booth ““ About Mrs. Leslie.” 


NATIONAL Film Th., South Bank. WAT. 
3232. Sat., Nov. 17. Members & As- 
sociates only, New Ital. Séason: Franco 
Rossi's Amici Per La Pelle. 3,6, 8.30. 


OYAL Festival Hall. Sat. Dec. 1, 3 p.m 
“Wild America” color film of Amer. 
wild life with James Fisher. 7s. 6d. & 10s 


SIAN Film Society presents Sohrab 

Modi’s screen classic “ Queen of Jhansi,’ 
Indian historical film in technicolour, English 
w- titles, on Sun., Nov. 18, Scala Theatre, 

p.m. Director Sohrab Modi and heroine 
Sditab will introduce their film. For partics. 
& membership apply A.F.S., 11 Greek St, 
W.1. GER. 028 


CHINESE Ji-whaka Exhibition Goods for 
sale, Your Christmas gift problem solved. 
See Chinese Market—Personal column. 


HE Continental Club, 3 Circus Rd,, St. 
John's Wood, N.W.8. Dancing every 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturday & Sunday, 8 
until 11,30 p.m. Interesting language practice 
° s., every Tuesday and Thursday. Espresso 
ce bar. Write, cal! or tel. PRI. 7479, evgs. 


FJNTERNATIONAL F riendship 
Dance. Sat. Nov. 17, 7.30-11. 
Tkts. 4s 


Hail, Red Lion Square. 
W.l. Sat., 


<.A., 17 Dover St., © Nov, 17, 
8-11 At Home: Dancing to Norman Jack- 
ton & His Noveltones. Mems, 3s. Guests 5s. 


CONCERTS 


OYAL Festival Hall. Wed., Nov. 21, at 

5.45. Susi Jeans--Organ Recital. Works 
by om, wi er & Franz Schmidt. Tickets 
3s. ‘ . 191 & Agts. 


ae Cocsenr Symphonique at Royal 
Festival Hall (ist performance there and 
first in London since 1949) on Nov. 26 at 8. 
Edna Wes with Bournemouth Symphony 
Orch, & Charles Groves. Prog. includes Beet- 
hoven Sym. 7. 12s. 6d., 10s., 7s, 6d., 5s. Hall 
(WAT. 3191). Mgt. N. Choveaux. 


18THCentury Music played by the Lon- 
don Harpsichord Ensemble Royal 
Festival Hall Recital Room, Sat., Nov. 24, at 
8.15. Telemann, Arne, Vivaldi, Pergolesi, 

P. E. Bach and Bach, (WAT. 3191.) 


*NGLISH Chamber Music of the 17th cen- 
tury played by The English Consort of 
Viols, also Violins and Harpsichord. Wigmore 
Hall, Mon., Nov. 26, at 7.30. Tkts. 9s., 6s., 
3s., at Hall (WEL. 2141) & Agents. Imperial 
Concert Agency, 20 Kingly St., W.1 


EW Music. Monday, November 19 at 
7.0 pm. in Arts Council Drawin 
Roum, 4 St. yes Sa. $.W.1 ¢ Purce 
ers (Cond. ogen Holst) Works by 
alee, Mi Ay "Gtravinsky, Britten, etc. 


95TH Concert of French Music, Wigmore 
Hall, Thurs. November 22 at 7.30. 
French Radio Children’s Choir in. Choral 
Music. Adam de la Halle to Poulenc. Fauré 
& Debussy Piano Duets. 10s., 7s. 6d., 5s., 
2s. 6d. from Hall, WEL. 2141 


*REE Concert at the Horniman Museum, 
London Road, Forest Hill, 8.E.23, on 
Wednesday evening at 7.45 m November 
21: Folk Music of Ireland, a recital by 
Seamus Ennis, Irish piper and singer. Seats 
may be reserved for this concert on appli- 
cation to the Curator. (1592,) 
NSTITUTE of Contemporary Arts. Wig- 
more Hall, Tuesday, November 20, at 
7.30 p.m. Lasalle artet. Quartets by 
Kirchner (No. 1), Webern (Op. 28%), Bartok 
(No. 3). Tickets 9s., 6s. reserved, 3s. unre- 
served, from the Box Office. 


<.A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Thurs., Nov. 
22; 8.15 p.m. Bertolt Brecht “In Mem- 
4 “Ernestine Costa. Accompanied by 

Members 3s. Guests 5s. 


EXHIBITIONS 


GANYMED Facsimiles and Turnstile Prints 
on show daily. 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C 
Mlustrated catalogue 1s. 6d. post free 


ELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
The Wellcome Building, Buston Road, 
N.W.1. Exhibitions Child Welfare Through 
the Ages: The Medicine of Aboriginal 
People. Also: The Evolution of Measures 
for the Promotion of the Nation’s Health. 
Mon Friday 10-5, Adm. Free 


Agy- BOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
Wl. French Masters, 19th & 20th 
Important “— for sale-— 

Cézanne. Corot, Courbet, Fantin, 

Pice.#0, Pissarro, Renoir, etc. Daily 

Sat 10-12.30, 


Pri 


League 
Conway 


oriam. 
Donald Swann. 


Centuries 

Boudin, 

Monet, 

10-5.30. 
+ 


Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New 
Garden, 


Paris 


The New Statesnian and Nation, 


> EXHIBITIONS —centinued ¥ 
ch, 17 paves Street, W.1. Bipeere Him- 
se original paintings, page, 

documents and FG, ‘Monday "to 
day 10-6, Wednesday 10- 8, pv me wd 10-4, 
Closed Sundays. Aden. 2 Members free. 


AMPSTEAD Artists’ “Council Exhibn. 

Paintings, Burgh House, Well Walk. 3-7 

p-m. ex. Suns. Nov. 21-Dec. 1. Opening with 
inf. crit, 8 p.m. Nov. 19. All welc. Refrs 

REOFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1. 

New Paintings by Bryan Kneale; Freder- 

= or & Henry Cliffe. Hours 10-6, Sat. 

Closes Nov. 24 

a New Manessier Lithograph: 

en Hollande,” six colours, ce. 


_LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


DCCA Tee for Economic Progress.” 
Speaker: Professor 
J. A. Lauwetys, D.Sc. #.RLC., Professor of 
Comparative Education, University of Lon 
don. Saturday, November 24, 3-5 p.m. Co- 
operative House, 251-267 Rye Lane, Peck- 
ham, S.E.15. Admission free, No tickets 
required. Details from the Education Depart- 
ment, Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society 
Ltd., 15 Park Vista, §.E.10. 
AMES Cameron 
Nations Assn., Hi 


on “ Suez.’ United 
h School for Girls, 


Cheam Rd. Sutton. Thurs. Nov. 22, 8 p.m 


CT, London Fabian Soc. Wed. Nov. 21, 
4 7,30. “ Recent Visits to Russia ” Tom 
greens, and black: Sgns. unframed: from St. | Dribers. 57 Dean St. W.1. Vis. 2s 
George’s -Gallery Prints, 7 Cork St., W.1. UBLIC meeting. “War and Revolt in 
REG. 3660 Suez and pe .”’ Sunday, Nov. 138, 
T° TH’ s Recent Acquisitions XI; Paint- 7.30 p.m. Denison Hse., 296 Vauxhall Bdge 
ings by Hogarth, Stubbs, Degas, Pissarro, Rd. (nr. Victoria). Socialist Party of Great 
Modigliani, Braque, Picasso, etc. Britain. Adm, free, questions & discussion 
6. Sats. 9.30-1 31 Bruton St., HAD ecg An Evaluation of his 
MATTHIESEN Gallery: aetameans Ex- Significg " Lect. by Rabbi Dr. A 
hibition of Folatings by Max Ernst. Altmann, M * Chair: Sir Leon Simon, 
+ a 10+5.30. Sats. Until December C.B Woburn Hse. Upp. Woburn P1., 
. 142 New Bond © yA. W.C.1. Mon., Nov. 19, 8 p.m. Arr.: Jewish 
RIGINAL Coloured Prints by Contem- Aguacy & Zionist Federation 
porary Artists make ideal Xmas presents, ier Brockway, M.P. & Eileen Fletcher 
from Walker's Gall., 118 New Bond St ak at Small Porchester Hall, Padding 
> ton. rues., Nov. 20, 8 p.m. Adm. free 
16” and 17th Century Theatre Design in . 

Paris. Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. 7RL.. Nov. 16, 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall, 
James’s Square, S$.W.1. Open ‘till Nov. 28. Williamson on “ American Scene 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues., Thurs., Elections. Chairman: Ted Bedford 
10- 8.' Admission Is U.S. Report 


PROSPECT Gallery, 13 Duke St, St. ADLERIAN Society of Great Britain. “ The 
James's, S.W.1. Paintings by Brian Robb. Role of the Father in Our Changing 
Oct. 31 until Nov. 24. Family mg monty o- e ca? 50 punctu- 
. H " ™ lily, Thurs., Nov. 22, Friends’ House, Euston 
WHITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Jewish | 
Artists in England, 1656-1956, A Ter- Rosd, N.W.1. Non-members 2s. 
centenary Exhibition. Week-days 11-6, Sun- ACIFIST Seivartans Service, 3.30, Sun 
days 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission irce. day, Nov. 18 ay AN Weigh House 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. Ch., Binney St. W.1, Nr d St. Stn. Dis 
ALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay St. W.1. erse. Gene Sharp: ‘ihe Religion of Gandhi 
Christoforou; Paul Millichip. 11-6 : 5.8.8. og a8 ag on the Middle 
East Crisis le y S. yman. 7 p.m 
BEAUX A: Arts ee Pi. WI. November 22 at Caxton Hail. 
Pnigs., Michael Fussell. ATIONAL Paul Robeson Conference. 


ANOVER Sunday, Dec. 2, Free Trade Hall, Man 
H’Y ; jacomo ' Manzi-—Sculpture & chester. Chairman: W. Griffiths, M.P: Dele 
Drontags. Until Dec. 7. 10-5.30 Sats. 10-1. 


ee welc. F. Loesser, Gen. 
ERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies St, W.1. “Te 


Apply 
ec Cliff Cres., Salford 7 

Ceramic Figures by Audre Blackman. PUSHKIN C hub, 24, Kensington Park Gdns., 
Pottery by John Eaves. Diy, 10-5,30, Sat, 10-1, 


Wil. (PARK 696.) Fri., Nov. 16, 
EICESTER Galleries, Leicester Sq. Paint- 


David : ~ iy * Dostoievsky and In 
Sq. terpretation.”” Tues., Nov. 20,8 pm. L.A 

ings by Pierre Lesieur (Ist Exh ition in Fenn, M.Sc., 
England) and W. Pilawski. 10-530, Sats. 


“ Science in Soviet Union” 
10-1. Umtil Nov. 22. HE West 


London Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
I EPEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1 High St., W.8. Sunday, November 18, 6.30, 
4 Paintings by Jean Commere. Daily 10- Music & Readings. 7 p.m., Nina Spiller, 
5.30. Sats. 10 

WEMMER, 


“A Visit to Moscow.” 
h 1, | - 
Hans. Erni. S¥AMI Ghanananda: a gy 2 Hall, Ho! 
graphs. 


* Février 
mauves, 


ow 9.30- 


John 
After 
Org 


‘Sculp- 
Raymond Mason. 
10-5.30, St. 10-1. 


Gallery, 32a St George Street, 


8 p.m. 


26 Litchfield St., W.C.2. 
Paintings, Drawings & i itho- 
Until Nov. 24, 10-6, Sat. 10-1 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


NIVERSITY of London: A lecture on 
The s- y Re and Racial 
ecepegstien given by Professor 
therland. Mowe) at 5 pun. on 
November 27 at the ion School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2 Admission free, without 
ticket. James Henderson, Academic Registrar 


HICH Party for Socialism?" Debate 

between Independent Labour Party and 
Socialist Party of Great Britain at Fulham 
on Hall on Mon., Nov. 19, 7.45 p.m 


. PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, 
‘Lion $ . W.C.1, Sunday, 11 a.m., Novy. 
18. H. J. lackham, B.A., “ Can We Afford 
Equality?’ Adm. free. Free copy “ Monthly 
ecard "’ on request 
REVENTIVE medicine, Dr 
Joules at Hampstead Ethical 
Barclay House, 783 Finchley 
Regal, Golders Green), Mov. 18, at 7.15 


ULGARIA Now?” H. Frankel (Sec., 
S.F.B.) and Mrs. N. Nikoloff, recently 
returned. Friends’ House, Euston Rd., 
Monday, Nov. 19, 8 p.m. Adm. Is. 
ODERN Menaces to Your Health,” 
ames C. Thomson (Edin.), Caxton 
Hall, $.W.1. Mon., Nov. 19, 7.30. Adm. 2s. | * 
(Mems. 1s.) London Natural Health Society. | 


_™ 
uv 


born, Thursday, Nov 22, 6.30. “ This 
Universe-——-What is it?’ Sun. at 5 at 68 
Dukes Ave., N.10: Gita. All welcome 


NDIAN Institute ¢ AS ulture, London Br., 
Fri. Nov. 23, Mr. Robert E 
Steele will speak nd ‘i a film on Vinoba 
Bhave and his Campaign in India 62 
Queen's Gardens, W.2. Off Leinster Tce 


BUDDHA Study Association. Public Lec 
ture, “ Women in Early Buddhism,” by 
Miss I, B. Horner, M.A., Secretary, the Pali 
Text Society. 4.30 p.m., Nov. 18. Stanton 
Coit House, Prince of Wales Terr., W.8 


Being, Cou poe. Specisl Public Meet 
ing, Caxton Hall, $.W.1,, Wed., Nov 
6.40: “Walk On,” Dr. Edward Conze 
Reed “ The Middle Way,” quarterly 2s. 9d 
es. free. Inf. 58 Eccleston Square, S.W.1 
y 1343 


Hall, 
discus- 
20, at 
North 
Adm 


“Conway 
4 Red Lion W.C.i. Weekly 
sion in the Library on Tuesday, Nov 
7.15 p.m, Margaret Langton, “ The 
American Indian—-Past and Present.”’ 
free. Collection 


HE Linguists’ Club, Niddry Lodge, Camp 

den iil Road, be 8, at 6 p.m. on 

November 24.. Herr H J Giaserfeld 
* Sommer-oder Winterferien? ’ 


SCHOPENHAUER Society, Caxton Hall, 
7.45 p.m., urs., Nov. 22 * The 
Nature of Knowledge."" Adm, free 


Horace 
Society, 
(near 


" CONWAY Discussions,” 
Sq., 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Home: Onc year, £2 7s. 6d. 6 months, £1 3s. 9d. 3 months, 12s. 

Surface Mail to any address overseas: 
One year, £2 5s, Od. 6 months, £1 2s. 6d. 3 months, Ils. 6d. 

Air Mail to any address in ag £3 12s.; Middle East £4 18:.; S. America £5 18:.; 
India £5 18s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan £7. Other Countries; by quotation. 

Air Engpess hy or ueneceroey on arrival at main air; 

‘akistan £4 a, Singapore, Malaya 

nd South £4 12s. bry £4 10s.; West £4 5s, 

Special temas D4 bag " w. S.A. Residents in North America may ‘emit for 
Surfac press subscriptions at the following annual rates to 
BRIT ISH PUBL Tort TIONS INC.,, 30 East 60th Street, New York, 22, N.Y 

Surface $3.00. Air Express $19.00. 
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November 17, 1956 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


N ARRIAGE & Divorce Law Reform: Lord 
Meston, Jos. Reeves, M.P., Peter Ben- 
enson, Robert 5. W. Pollard. Nov. 23, 8 p.m., 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Marri- 
age Law Reform Soc, & Divorce Law Reform 
Union, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8 


ACIAL Discrimination Conference. Beaver 
Hall, Garlick Hill, E.C.4. Nov. 24, 2 p.m 

to 8 p.m. Fenner Brockway, M.P., Maurice 
Orbach, M.P., Charles Ward, _— s Silver 
man, M.P Harr y Knight (A.S.S.E Dele 
gates 2s. 6d., Visitors 2s 23 for 
Colonial Freedom, 374 Grays Inn Rd., W.C.! 


I EN Uri Lit. Circle. Anthony Jacobs leads 

an Evening of Readings of Twentieth 
Century Verse. You are invited to join in 
Thurs. Nov. 22, 8 p.m.. 14 Portman St., W.1 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 


UNIV ERSITY of London 

lectures on “ Nature Poetry and Criticism 
in the Early 18th Century,’ will be given 
by Professor Bonamy Dobrée at $5.30 p.m. on 
Novernber 27 and December 4 at University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1, Admission 
free, without ticket James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar 


THE New Testament & Rabbinic Judaism 

2 lectures by Prof. David Daube, 
D.C.L., Ph.D., Sundays, Nov. 18 & Dec. 9 
at 3.30 p.m., in the Hall of the Liberal Jewish 
Synagogue, 28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 
(opp. Lord’s Cricket Ground), All welcome 


UNIVERSITY of Durham Institute of Edu- 

cation. The Institute offers a one-year 
full-time course to experienced serving teachers 
in primary schools. The next course will 
begin in September, 1957. Teachers who are 
accepted are eligible for secondment on full 
salary Teachers who are interested should 
apply to the Secretary for Teachers’ Courses, 
Institute of Education, 10 Leazes Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1 


DSISISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 

for good posts at St. Godric's Secre- 
“College. 2 Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. Day 
students. Canteen. New Courses Jan, 3 


ONDON University & other Exams 
4 University Correspondence College pre- 
ares students for General Certificate of 
iducation (for Entrance Faculty require 
ments, or direct entry to Degree), Inter, & 
Final Exams, for BA Se., B.Sc. Econ., 
B.Sc. Soc., LL.B. & Diplomas, G.C.E. (ail 
levels, all other Examining Bodies), Law 
Prospectus from Registrar, 70 Burlington 
House, Cambridge. 


"TUITION by post for Lond. Univ 
& Diplomas; also for G.C.E., 
fessional exams Mod fees, instalments 
Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est 1894). 


LANSY JAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
4 Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Forei Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 
W.1. GERrard 8531-2. All foreign languages 
taught in day & on classes or private 
lessons; beginners - P-— Intensive 
Daily Clacses in Broglish and preparation for 
Cambridge Univ, Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses. Enroiment daily. Prospectus free 


FORE IGN Languages. New term private & 
class tuition daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. London 
Schools for Languages, 20-21 Princes St, 
Hanover Sq., W.1. MAY. 2120 
USSIAN Lessons given by grad. of Lenin 
grad, Univ. E.R., 31 Mowbray Rd. N.W.6 


“COLE de Francais, 283 Oxford &t., W.1 
~ HYD. 6524. Outstanding success of our 
attractive French Conversation Courses. Also 
English for Continentals, Italian, Spanish, 
German (9 a.m.-9 p.m.) 


Tove “H-typing &/or Pitman'’s Shorthand 
Private Tuition. BAYswater 1786 
UITAR uit. Segovia style. Beginners’ 
crse. all ages. eae Spanish Centre, 
36 Cranbourn §t,, WC c OV. 0754 


EASTER SCHbSLS 


E45 TER Study Tour to Paris and Stras- 
bourg April 18-28, 1957. A most inter- 
esting and out-of-the-ordinary holiday com 
bined with the stimulating experience of 
secing important international organisations 
at work. Each year, at their respective head 
quarters, the Council of Europe, North At- 
lantic Treaty Organisation and Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation pro 
vide programmes to illustrate the growth and 
importance of the European and Atlantic 
Communities. They include talks by senior 
officials, discussions, films and opportunities 
to meet key personalities like Lord Ismay 
and General Norstad. Strasbourg (where the 
House of Euro is situated) is a delightful 
town on the Rhine, near the Vosges Moun 
tains and Black Forest. (Optional excursions 
to both.) Paris, uncrowded and green, has 
all its usual appeal at Easter time as well as 
the perennial attractions of its magnificent 
cultural treasures. Eleven days from Lon 
don, Ist Boat, 2nd Rail: 32gns. Send stamp 
for details to The U.K. Secretary, E.S.T 
Greyhaven, Dawlish, Devon 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, $; 
per line (average 6 words), Box No, 2s 
extra Prepayment essent Press Tues 
State latest date acceptable. Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C1 Hol. 8471 
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